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superior quality 16mm. sound 


for auditorium or classroom 


Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 
by school systems everywhere 


For larger audiences—in larger rooms — the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion—in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That's why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 


Ampro ‘‘Compact”’ 
—da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illumination—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 


Ampro Corporation « Chicago 18, Ill. 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
IN CANADA: 


Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off! 


| for classroom 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenue 


o Chicago 18, Illinois CEs 
Send for Booklets Please send me full details and price of the AMPRO 


. . ‘ . Premier **20'' and Ampro Compact Projector. 
Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20” 


(I enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- - “The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm. ictures. 


Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated story of (Alte cond FREE enpy of “A Now Fast fer Toamiae 
how sound pictures are made and projected) —and 

FREE copy of “ A New Tool for Teaching” (the eee - ae 
story of sound films in the classroom). These in- =" 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. 
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ns 2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 
It 3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 
of, 4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
0’ tipping when genuflecting and walking. 
5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
SE. gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
m, 6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
' from contact with shoes. 
in 7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
Dro distinctive appearance. 
8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
ers “stay put.” 
1 is 8. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 
. 10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
cif- with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Bolt-on Zipper Black Only 
Surpfice Cassock Measurement No. Bi0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
je 20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
a: 20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
ee 22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
enue 24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in, 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 
*e 2 in. 17 Yrs. 36 in. i806 108000 «. 30 
f 24 in. Ts. . Back View of No. B10 
Brine Srtegioes 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Button “Front Roman 
and eye collar 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 Back. The patented 
belt front Pet — For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ivory hard removable 
ease - 


















HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 
Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24°inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 


OR a at ER glo ceesocie Bbbonloeebsiaoaeis abe niet $3.25 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
RG I rd $4.25 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24. Each....$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 


Se, Gite TS tack to BE tect. Ercecla nnn ccccnec ce ccctccecesesceeesns $4.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
a I aoc nse ce beot enn cbcvasicgubastoccecsttnienerer ae: $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... ooo ccceeceeeceeeeeeeee $6.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 


sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... $8.50 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 
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1919 DOUAY EDITION 


of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


Imprimatur of His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 


No. K632 


No. K632— Black linen cloth, square 
corners, red edges, title stamped on 
backbone in gold, blanked title and 
Cross on front cover. 
(This binding does not contain the 30 
illustrations by Doré.) 


$3.25 
3.60 


Price. Religious 
Price, Retail 


HoLy 
Seba 


No. K653-D 


No. K653-D—Black genuine leather. Le- 
vant grain, flexible Divinity Circuit. 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
title on backbone and front cover 
stamped in gold, illustrated, deluxe 
paper, silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price, Religious 
Price. Retail 


$8.90 
9.90 


Containing 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


1460 Pages Size: 5% x8 inches 


CHAPTER 9. 
A Paralytic at Capharnaum 


ND getting into a boat, he 
crossed over and came to his own 
town. 2. And behold, they brought to 
him a paralytic lying on a pallet. And 
Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the 
paralytic, “Take courage, son; thy 


(Illustrating actual size of type) 


NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE FEATURES 


*% The Old Testament is the popular Douay version. 


* The New Testament is the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine text. 


% A new, approved English translation of the Book of 
Psalms. 


% Newly edited introductory paragraphs for each Book 
of the Bible. 


* New appropriate paragraph headings for easier 
understanding. 


% Name of Book and chapter on each page for easy 
reference. 


% Newly edited annotations by Bishop Challoner. 


*% Large easy-to-read type specially designed for this 
edition. 


% Simplified cross references alphabetically arranged. 
% A new complete informative supplement. 
% Modern paragraph format for easier reading. 


*% Attractive Family Record Pages printed on durable 
paper. 


*% New Biblical maps printed in full color. 


% Thirty full page illustrations by Doré printed in 
two colors. 


* Two excellent and practical reading guides. 


% Historical dates in accordance with Catholic Biblical 
scholarship. 


% Many beautiful, artistic and durable bindings. 
% Page numbers in annotations for quick reference. 


For “Thumb Index” in any binding, add $2 to price. 


No. K623 


No. K623—Black genuine leather. Seal 
grain, round corners, title on front 
cover and backbone stamped in gold, 
design in title on cover stamped in 
red, red under gold gage. illustrated, 
silk bookmark, boxed 

Price, Religious . $7.85 


Price, Retail 8.70 


~~ 


No. K707-B 
No. K707-B—DeLuxe Gift Edition, black 
genuine leather, Morocco grain, two 
tone design stamped in gold on cover 
gold edges, moire lining, - silk bow 
marks, illustrated, deluxe paper, 
beautiful transparent Lucite case 
gift box. 
Price, Religious 


Price. Retail 


Also in White or Red Loetae 
prices as 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT" contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 
tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


a el 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 

CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 

CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 


Price, per 1000 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 

5%x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 
Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 

GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 

Size 6x3¥%2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen Wo. F85. Pure Irish Linen No. F95. Pure Irish Linen Wo. 75. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. 
stitched, with lace. j 5 Per yard Per yard. 


Per yard 
When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 
side drops and front drops. All altar cloths made to order only 
and are not returnable. 


. No. F4900. Fine quality lace 
No. F4925. Sheer celanese non- . Priest Surplice, embroidered 
wrinkling Priest Surplice, ideal with IHS and Cross design. 


for traveling purposes. Beautiful pattern. Price....$28.50 
ip -aauaeete Soi neal $13.50 PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 

All 36 inches wide. No. F4900. Alb. Tailored with 

No. F4850. Same as above, but No. F40. Lightweight. Per yard........ccscserss--$1.75 the same quality lace as used 


plain, without embroidery : in Surplice No. F4900; top of 
. Fas. bs iia aitidaisennen aa 
US: - etnicribienininnnamscirannsncd ee ttle 8. Medium weight. Per yard ° fine Irish linen. Price........$25.75 
tiNo. F492. Medium weight. Per yard 


ttNo. F54. Heavy weight. Per yard 


+Suitable for lightweight Albs and Surplices. 
ttSuitable for Altar Cloths and Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 
Surplices 


Albs of pure Irish linen, full size, patterned to new- im- 
proved lines, with raglan sleeves, more comfortable to 
wear, easier to launder and richer in appearance. 


Ne. F4505. Linen .Alb, light weight ’ 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No. F4502. Linen Alb, light 
Filet lace at bottom and in inser- weight linen, with Cross design 
tion, as illustrated. Price... .$20.25 ‘ 5 embroidered banding. Bandings 

can be furnished in all chureh 


Surplice to match above. colors. Guaranteed fast colors. 


vevcccccccccesccccccs -ISee 


No. F4503. Linen Alb, as above, Sainte. ts: mane alii 
with lace at bottom only. 


No. F4501. Pure linen Surplices, 

No. F4503. Surplice to match Alb Albs and Alb Tops, plain, with- 

: paxns . out embroidered banding. Our 

No. F4503, lace only. Price $13.50 Ne. F4601. Alb. Fine quality lace, em- No. 4509. Linen Alb, light owh manufacture, cut full, All 

No. F4504. Linen Alb, as above, broidered with IHS design; top of weight linen, with richly em- tops are made 26 inches long 

with insertion only. Price. ..$19.25 pure Irish linen. Price : bellished 12-inch lace of Cross, for lace 36 inches wide. Good 
IHS and Grape design at bot- 


Ne. F4504. Surplice to match Alb No. F460i. Surplice. Made of same tom, as illustrated. Price. .$32.50 quality light weight Irish Linen, 
No. F4504, insertion only. fine quality lace, as used in Alb. Surplice. .$11.95 Alb. . .$16.95 
Pric® .cccccvcsees seccececes $13.50 No. F4601. 
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Oren Any Lovowa University Press Texrpoox 


and find the key to Catholic thought 
expressed on every page 


POWE which leads the high-school freshman to a full realization of his spiritual 


potentialities 


or 
MARRIAGE GUIDANCE .s?si. Suc teocn"? 
even 
ins th -too-earl k of i 
VOYAGES IN HISTORY Grccschoct history om s basically Cathal 
and, of course, our latest, viewpoint 


LE FR ANC Al S VIV ANT which simplifies the teaching of first-year 


French yet covers all necessary grammar ma- 
terial. The charming pictures and literary excerpts emphasize the Catholic culture of the country. 


Send for catalogue or descriptive circulars LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Appropriate for May Devotions Ready April 29th 


THE SPIRIT ENSHRINED 


By Rev. ANTHONY PATTISON, O.F.M.Cap. 


Catholic tradition and devotion have always associated the Holy Spirit of God and 
the Virgin Mother of Jesus with springtide. The month of April is dedicated to devotion 
to the Holy Ghost, that of May to Mary. Often enough in the liturgical calendar the great 

feast of Pentecost, the commemoration of the coming of the Spirit of God and May devotions to Mary combine 
to make this association the more marked. 

Springtide, the month of April in particular, is dedicated to devotion to the Holy Spirit. But Holy Mother 
Church did not intend our devotion to stop there. This devotion was meant to be fruitful throughout the year. 
Devotion of the Holy Spirit in-the Spring was meant to prepare us for the glories of May. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in the soul of man is something to which insufficient attention is paid; and in 
the present series of meditations, offered by this book, the author shows the working of the Holy Spirit in 
her who was His Spouse, the Virgin Mother of God. Skilfully and clearly, the author paints for us a pen 
picture of Mary under the influence of God the Holy Ghost. We see a gradual unfolding of a life lived in 
complete accord with the will of God. We see her who is destined to be the Mother of mankind, gradually being 
moulded and formed under the influence of the Holy Spirit to play the great role to which she had been called. 

Not only do these meditations provide us with an insight into the life of Our Lady, not only do we see 
the workings of the Holy Spirit within her, but they also provide us with some very practical lessons and 
principles to be learned and applied in our own daily lives. 


Price, net, $2.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. Publishers 53 Park Place, New York 7 
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A evr THE MESSENGERS 
Ee SON YOUR BOOK LISTS 


FOR NEXT FALL 


The end of one year, for the busy teacher, is 

really the beginning of the next. In planning for your classes 
next September we suggest that you reserve your MESSENGER subscriptions now. 
Then you will be certain of having the first issues in your classroom when school 
reopens. Under the Trial Order plan you have three weeks after receiving the 
first issues to adjust your order. 


In addition to the YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for upper elementary grades, 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, intermediate grades, and Our LITTLE MESSENGER, 
primary grades, there are numerous other Pflaum teaching aids which can be of 
great value to you in your classroom. 


These range from TREASURE CHEST, the approved-type picture-story magazine, 
to eight new WORKBOOKS IN RELIGION, Our LADY OF FATIMA booklet and wall chart, 


and the manuals, THE TEACHING OF CURRENT AFFAIRS and Goop Citizens (for Civics 
Clubs). 


It may be that you have not experienced the 
advantages of these other MESSENGER publications. 
We shall be glad to send you full information on 


request. ...In any event, it is not too soon to 4 
begin thinking now of their inclusion in next year's C j T | rT 
book list. Hh 
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“Without 
Foundation!” 


“Buy 
American” 


Three artifices are usually employed by 
those who would impugn the quality of prod- 
ucts which, through the years have attained 
an indisputable position of leadership. One 
is imitation. Another is price cutting. The 
third, and oldest, is to parrot the old cliche: 
“just as good." 


We are reminded of the story of a news- 
paper editor who was bedeviled by an all- 
consuming passion to “scoop” competing 
publications on sectional news. One day he 
announced triumphantly that his paper was 
the first to report a conflagration in a nearby 
town. When the “disaster" turned out to be 
nothing more than a rumor, the editor exult- 
antly published this statement. 


"We were the first to announce the news 
of the destruction of Adam's Paint Store. We 
are now the first to announce that the report 
was absolutely without foundation. 


The moral of this story is that when you are 
offered Liturgical Fabrics that are "just as 
good as Allen's," simply dismiss the claim. 
Like the newspaper editor's imaginative story, 
it will be “without foundation." 


Allen Liturgical Fabrics are sold exclusively 
through CHURCH GOODS DEALERS. Ask 


your dealer to show them to you. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


CHARLES M. MUENCH, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
ALTAR DRAPERIES 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 





Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister Mary Clara 


Sister Mary Clara needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. In this issue she adds 
to her series on science in the kinder- 
garten with “The Animal Kingdom,” and 
also supplies another of her stories of Our 
Lord for retelling to kindergarteners. She 
teaches in the St. Patrick School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


George F. Donovan, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Donovan, president of Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Missouri, was first 
introduced to our readers in the March 
issue. His present article is a challenging 
one on the Catholic college and the com- 
munity. 


Sister M. Marguerite, R.S.M. 


Sister M. Marguerite graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University (B.S.) and pur- 
sued further studies at Catholic University 
of America. Her teaching experience has 
been at both the high school and the col- 
lege level, and at present she is a member 
of the faculty of Mount Saint Agnes 
Junior College. In addition to articles 
that appeared in previous issues of THE 
CatuHoLtic Epucator, her contributions 
have been published in The Grail, Cath- 
olic School Journal, The Business Educa- 
tion World, The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, The Torch, and the Catholic 
W orld. 


Brother Lawrence Ephrem, F.M.S. 


Brother Lawrence Ephrem is known to 
our readers for his earlier contributions. 
He was educated at St. John’s School of 
Business, Brooklyn, N. Y. (B.B.A.), 
Fordham University (M.S. in Ed.), and 
he has taught in schools conducted by the 
Marist Brothers, in New York City, and 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He now teaches 
at Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, 
[ll. Articles by him have appeared in the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, the Bal- 
ance Sheet, and the Business Education 
W orld. 


Sister Mary Constantine, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Constantine was educated 
at DePaul and Loyola Universities in 
Chicago, her specialties being education 
and psychology. She has taught in elemen- 
tary schools for thirteen years and has 
been safety codrdinator in codperation 
with the Junior Red Cross. Sister Mary 
Constantine, who teaches at St. Mary of 
Perpetual Help elementary school, has 
contributed to the Catholic School Journal. 


(Continued on page 515) 
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The Fulbright Program 


HE FEBRUARY 1949 Bulletin, of 

the National Catholic Educational 
Association, carries an instructive article on the Ful- 
bright Act and the program that flows from it. The 
author, Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, of the Catholic 
University of America, is a member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, called for in the Fulbright Act 
and appointed by the President of the United States. 
He tells us that the Fulbright program has been recently 
described as “probably the largest international exchange 
of personal enterprise any nation has ever undertaken.” 
Admitting that American Catholics are not as active 
as they should be in the field of promoting sound inter- 
national understanding and cultural exchange, Dr. Mc- 
Guire believes that Catholic colleges and universities 
should consider the Fulbright program of the highest 
importance and should try to participate in it as much 
as possible. 

The Fulbright Act provides for: 


A) ... financing studies, research, instruction 
and other educational activities of or for American 
citizens in schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing located in such foreign country, or of the citizens 
of such foreign country in American schools and 
institutions of higher learning located outside the 
continental United States . . . including payment 
for transportation, tuition, maintenance, and other 
expenses incident to scholastic activities. 

B) ... furnishing transportation for citizens of 
a participating foreign country who wish to attend 
American schools and institutions in the continental 
United States... 


Under the Act, the amount to be allocated for educa- 
tional exchanges cannot exceed a total of twenty million 
dollars, and not more than the equivalent of one million 
dollars annually can be spent in any one country, The 
Board of Foreign Scholarships approves policies for 
the educational programs under the Act; approves the 
types of programs and projects to be undertaken; se- 
lects institutions to be approved for participation ; and 
selects all candidates, both American and foreign. A 
United States Educational Foundation in each partici- 
pating country facilitates the exchange programs and 
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administers the funds involved. Assisting the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships are three preliminary selection or 
screening agencies that receive applications and submit 
the names and records of properly qualified candidates 
to the Board for final approval. These agencies are: 


1. The Institute of International Education (2 
West 45th Street, New York 19), to receive all 
student applications and make the preliminary se- 
lection of applicants for student grants, both foreign 
and American. 

2. The United States Office of Education (Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C.), to 
receive applications and make the preliminary selec- 
tion of all teachers who wish to be placed in elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, or junior colleges 
of participating countries. This agency also reviews 
applications of candidates in the same categories 
recommended by the United States Educational 
. Foundations abroad for travel grants to take up 
similar positions in the United States. 

3. The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils (2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.), to receive applications and make 
the preliminary selection of persons wishing to go 
abroad as professors, advanced research scholars, 
and specialists. 


By January 25, 1949, Fulbright agreements had been 
signed with China (program there in abeyance), Burma, 
Philippines, Greece, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and Italy. The Nether- 
lands were on the verge of signing an agreement, and 
agreements were in various stages of negotiation with 
Austria, Australia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Iran, Siam, 


. and Turkey. Present conditions preclude agreements 


with the Soviet Union and its satellites, with Germany, 
with Japan. Ireland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland 
could not fall within the scope of the Fulbright Act. 
The agreement opens the way for the final approval 
of individual candidates mutually acceptable to the 
United States and the participating country, but vexing 
delays are at times unavoidable. At present graduate 
students only shall be considered eligible. The recom- 
mendations of the educational foundations abroad carry 
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great weight. Certain fields of study and certain foreign 
universities necessarily limit the number of candidates 
that can be accepted. Formal course work that is strictly 
graduate level is much limited in some participating 
countries. The Fulbright Act stresses the student ex- 
change phase of the program, nor can the desires of the 
participating countries be ignored. The Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has repeatedly insisted that the United 
States Educational Foundations make reasonable pro- 
vision for graduate students. Participating countries are 
eager to obtain Americans who are specialists in the 
theoretical and applied sciences, in education, library 
science, public health, agriculture, rather than in the 
humanities and even the social sciences—at least on the 
theoretical side. The board believes, however, that Ful- 
bright grants should be restricted to educational ac- 
tivities as ordinarily understood. Teacher exchange at 
the elementary and secondary school level does not yet 
constitute a significant phase of the Fulbright program, 
except in the case of the United Kingdom. There is 
hope that this phase of the program can be expanded. 

No dollars are available under the Fulbright Act. 
All Fulbright grants are made, not in dollars, but in 
the equivalent in national currency of each participating 
country. Sabbatical pay will not be deducted in any 
computation of Fulbright grants. Every assistance 
will be given the grantees in meeting their dollar prob- 
lems. Fulbright grants are ordinarily made for one 
academic year, but renewal is possible in exceptional 
cases. Since there is nothing in the Act to suggest 
exclusion of theology, it would seem that applications 
could be presented in this field. A pamphlet issued by 
the Department of State, Educational Exchange under 
the Fulbright Act, gives general information on the 
Fulbright program. Current general information comes 
monthly through the News Bulletin, of the Institute of 
International Education (2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19). Applications can be secured from the appro- 
priate screening agency ; these three screening agencies 
serve as centers of information and of preliminary 
selection. 

The writer believes that Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities should consider the Fulbright program of the 
highest importance and should try to participate in it. 


The following suggestions are offered: 

1. Accurate and up-to-date information on the 
Fulbright program—and on all other exchange pro- 
grams for that matter—should be easily available on 
every Catholic college or university campus. 

2. Properly qualified seniors in our colleges, and 
graduate students in our universities should be en- 
couraged to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of Fulbright grants. 

3. To encourage and ‘to enable faculty members 
to accept or to seek Fulbright appointments, our 
college and university administrators should be will- 
ing to.give an appointee a year’s leave of absence, 
even if this may be very difficult in some cases, with 
sabbatical pay or at least a portion of his regular 
salary. A Fulbright grant should be regarded as a 
distinction for the faculty member’s institution as 
well as for himself. 

4. Catholic colleges and universities must make 
extraordinary efforts to provide tuition and main- 
tenance for foreign students who receive Fulbright 
travel grants and desire to attend Catholic institu- 
tions in this country. We cannot emphasize suf- 
ficiently that tuition scholarships are not enough. 
Maintenance will be a sine qua non in the great 
majority of cases. Special efforts must be made like- 
wise to provide maintenance and a small stipend at 
_least for Fulbright grantees at the professorial level 
from abroad. It should not be forgotten that a con- 
siderable number of students and professors coming 
from Western Europe will be Catholics. 

5. A faculty member desiring to obtain a Ful- 
bright appointment should not wait, but should 
make inquiries himself and have his application on 
file in the office of the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils. Similarly, a Catholic 
college or university willing to accept one or more 
Fulbright students or a Fulbright visiting pro- 
fessor should not wait to be asked, but should 
have his desires expressed in writing and on file 
in the offices of the appropriate screening agencies. 
“T hope that our Catholic colleges and universities,” 

concludes Dr. McGuire, “will give it [the Fulbright 
program] the full attention it so rightly deserves, and, 
above all, that they will participate actively in it in the 
various ways which I have indicated.” 
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Science in the Kindergarten 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


By SISTER MARY CLARA 





St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


ACH member of the animal king- 

dom from the huge ferocious lion 
to the tiny, industrious ant gives living and concrete 
evidence of the omnipotent God, the all-wise God and 
the provident God. God made all the animals. He 
fashioned each to fulfill certain functions toward the 
unity of the whole and He provides for each as is best 
fitting for each and for all. With these thoughts in mind 
the study of animal life will not be reduced to the mere 
learning of isolated facts nor to the satisfaction of intel- 
lectual curiosity alone. Animals will take their places 
in the all-over plan of creation and they will be set in 
their proper relationship with the other creatures of 
God. It is not expected, however, that the child will 
emerge with a profound appreciation of the order and 
purposefulness in creation. He is apt to conclude that 
there is a plan in nature and that God who planned 
these things is watching over them with loving care. 


APPROACH; RELATED ACTIVITIES; CLASSIFICATION 


The approach to the study may be modified to fit any 
individual set of circumstances or any particular group 
beginning with matter already known to the children. 
It is not very likely that any five-year-old will have 
had more than a passing acquaintance with the fero- 
cious lion gathered as he thumbed through the pages 
of his picture book. The tiny ant has come into his 
path more frequently perhaps but only in a down- 
trodden sort of way. So we leave the extremes of the 
animal kingdom for future reference and use our more 
intimate animal friend, the dog, as a starting point. 
It is quite safe to say that every child in the class will 
have had some experience with dogs in his young life 
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and so each will have something to say on the topic. 
Without losing consciousness of her own goal the 
teacher begins with the child’s ideas, imperfect and 
inaccurate as they may be. From the initial discussion 
we shall have gathered some general ideas about dogs 
which may form a pattern for the discussion of each 
other animal. Animals have homes. Animals eat and 
sleep. Animals move about and have their own peculiar 
means of communication. In the animal kingdom there 
are mothers, fathers and babies. 

The span of concentration of the young children is, 
as we know, very limited. After a ten-minute talk about 
dogs they have known, they will want to do something, 
either draw pictures of their dogs or illustrations of 
dog houses. Stories of dogs told by the teacher will 
attract many eager listeners. Songs and games give 
additional emphasis to the ways in which dogs make 
known their feelings. They wag their tails when they. 
are happy. They bark to attract attention. They growl 
when they are angry and they crouch down with droop- 
ing ears and tail when they are ashamed or afraid. 
To sustain interest and supplement actual experience 
the teacher might suggest that the children cut out 
magazine pictures of dogs and bring them to school 
on the following day. 

With the mounted magazine pictures and picture book 
illustrations exhibited where all can see them the chil- 
dren point out or indicate through description which 
picture most resembles their pets. -At this point the 
teacher may ask why God made dogs. What was His 
purpose? Are they any use to us? This may lead to a 
classification of dogs according to the service they render 
man, such as hunting, watch, lap, play, Eskimo, and 
shepherd dogs. The pictures of the animals are ar- 
ranged according to the Classification. To give added 
emphasis to the inter-relationship of living things to 
other living things the teacher might suggest that the 
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children look through their story books at home for 
stories of dogs that helped people. The teacher will, of 
course, search through her own material for similar 
stories. 


FOOD; SHELTER; PROTECTION 


Man has domesticated the dog to such a degree that 
it has become almost wholly dependent upon him for 
its food and shelter. Unlike wild animals that live in 
the forest the dog expects us to give him his food and 
either make a home for him or let him share our home. 
This calls for further discussion of the proper care of 
our pets. We do not have to make clothes for them. 
God gives them a warm coat of fur for the winter 
and He lets some of the warm fur fall out in the spring 
so that they will not be too hot and suffer during the 
summer. 

Dogs have been provided by God with means of self- 
defense in their sharp teeth and claws. There are things 
other than animals that can do harm to dogs. If children 
can arrive at the answers through their own power, 
either in response to a leading question or a suggestion 
gathered from a picture or story, the results will be 
more lasting and more acceptable to the learner. 

The subject of animal instincts as means of protec- 
tion is mystifying to little children and sometimes to 
older children, too. The dog cannot talk, yet it can let 
us know what it wants. It cannot understand our lan- 
guage, yet it knows what we want. Hunting dogs can 
smell the tracks of their prey and bloodhounds can 
follow the objects of their search because of their espe- 
cially good sense of smell. Some dogs can travel over 
pathless tracts of ice land and reach their destination 
exactly. Without becoming too involved in details, ex- 
amples of special adaptations of certain kinds of dogs 
tend to awaken a consciousness of the all-important 
fact of the plan and purposefulness of creation which are 
seen every day of the year. 


FARM ANIMALS 


The study of farm animals offers such a variety of 
possibilities that a choice must be made to avoid the 
confusion of too much detail. We select the cow, the 
horse and the chicken for our study because they are 
the animals best known to the greatest number of chil- 
dren and, secondly, because they render the most obvious 
service to man. The study of all three may be carried 
on simultaneously. 

Actual observation of the animals on the farm is 
the ideal procedure but when this is not possible the 
teacher may substitute with pictures, stories and dis- 
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cussions. A brief survey of what they expect to see 
on the farm may help the children to formulate some 
definite objectives for the visit there. 

Cows. Most children are aware of the fact that cows 
give us milk. They may or may not realize that we get 
very fine cuts of meat from the cow but the by-products 
such as butter, cheese, hide and horn will be new 
knowledge for most of them. The significance of their 
coloring, the formation of the hoofs and the usefulness 
of their long, strong tails show the magnificent care 
God uses to fashion every detail of these animals. Cows, 
like dogs, have become so accustomed to having men 
provide for their food and shelter that they, too, depend 
upon them. Like dogs they also have ways of making 
known their feelings, and they seem to understand 
what the farmer indicates to them. To witness a herd 
of cows returning from pasture and taking their proper 
places in the barn is certainly an amazing illustration 
of animal habit. It is these little interesting items that 
tend to deepen the child’s appreciation of nature. 

Horses. The horse is an all-around animal on the 
farm. He helps the farmer with his plowing in the spring 
and with his haying in the fall. He carries him in round- 
ing up his cows and picking up his groceries. Even on 
days off the faithful, steady, plodding horse may still 
bring the family to the picnic grounds, to the village or 
to the homes of friends. The children will notice how 
well fitted he is for his work with his strong back and 
muscular legs. The horse uses his strong tail much like 
the cow to chase away bugs and flies and to scratch 
himself. All he asks for his labor is food, shelter and 
reasonable care. Emphasis on the proper care of animals 
and man’s responsibility in this respect might apply to 
all domesticated animals. 

Chickens. These feathered friends have been met with 
times without number in the form of eggs. Whether this 
meeting with them in feathers will increase the relish of 
eggs, or the relish for eggs will make this meeting more 
pleasant, remains in the individual’s taste. It is not likely 
that baby chicks will be in evidence at this time of year 
but it will be interesting to note how many of the children 
can distinguish among young hens, old hens, and roost- 
ers. God did not give the chickens teeth in spite of the 
fact that their food is pretty hard. It will not take the 
children long to see that they manage very well without 
teeth. Exploring the coop brings more facts to light. The 
chickens’ beds are like shelves and they are well wired 
in to keep out rats and weasels who like chicken meat: 
very much. Chickens, too, have a way of telling us how 
they feel. Their clucks can mean contentment or discon- 
tentment. In the children’s literary world there are many 
stories wherein these birds give full vent to their feelings 
and tell us in no uncertain terms exactly what they 
mean by their clucks. It is quite certain that when 
chickens are set in their place according to the all-over 
plan of creation they find themselves most frequently 
in the digestive tract. 
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WOODLAND ANIMALS 


Over the meadow and to the woods for the homes of 
the rabbit and the squirrel we go. In preference to their 
many and varied relatives these two get the choice be- 
cause of their frequent occurrence in children’s story 
books which makes them friends by introduction if not 
by association, Our purpose, however, is not to introduce 
new material but rather to train the child to observe the 
obvious in his own environment. 

Rabbits. The pet rabbit really lives in considerably 
cramped circumstances in comparison with his free re- 
lations, but being a silent animal he must find recom- 
pense in the board and room provided by his keeper 
while his free relations live from one breathless escape 
to the next. The rabbit is a delicious morsel to many a 
four-footed creature so he must keep his long ears 
cocked continually to outwit them. Once the enemy is 
detected he will do one of two things. Either he will 
crouch in a patch of bushes and remain there motionless 
with the exception of his twitching nose, or he will 
bound with great speed to his nearest safety shelter, a 
briar patch. Many interesting details of rabbit life may 
be gathered from stories if, after the stories are read, 
the children tell about their impressions. Questions may 
bring out points which the teacher hopes to emphasize. 
Why did the rabbit feel safe in the briar patch? How did 
the rabbit know the fox was coming? Do you think that 
the rabbit is a smart animal? Why do you suppose that 
God gave the rabbit such long ears and such strong 
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legs? Are farmers happy to see little rabbits in their 
gardens? Why did God make rabbits? 

All these talks about rabbits may be supplemented 
with pictures and picture book illustrations. A pet rabbit 
in a wire cage would give rise to a variety of related 
activities in language, art and music. 

Squirrels. The study of the squirrel would likewise 
rise from reference in stories although actual observa- 
tion is quite possible since squirrels are common almost 
everywhere. The marvelous instinctive powers that 
prompt these little creatures to provide for themselves 
is awe-inspiring. Their body structure, so minutely 
fashioned, gives added evidence of careful planning on 
the part of their Creator. 

With the help of a few nuts you can get this little 
animal to overcome his timidity and become friendly as 
long as the nuts last. 

Through questioning, observing, experimenting, and 
discussing the child is given the opportunity to gather 
information from people, pictures, and from actual ob- 
servation of the animals. Many facts are learned that 
give motivation to expression in art work and clay 
modeling. There is splendid opportunity for oral ex- 
pression, growth in vocabulary and development of new 
interests. This study also serves as motivation for ex- 
pression in the rhythm period when the children imitate 
animals’ characteristic means of mavement such as the 
hopping of rabbits, the prancing of horses and the run- 
ning of squirrels. It will certainly stimulate curiosity 
in the world about him and lead the child to some re- 
lated thoughts of its Creator. 





CAP and GOWN ISOLATIONISM 


By GEORGE F. DONOVAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


President, Webster College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


OR YEARS the typical American 
Catholic college, and even the uni- 
versity, has lived as a physical and a material part of 
the community, but her position, her true, complete, 
and effective rdle among her neighbors was not fully 
appreciated and sometimes hardly even recognized. This 
condition was partly due to the lack of information 
among average Americans about Catholic institutions 
of higher education but more to the failure of Catholic 
college officers and faculty members to realize the value 
and the purpose of the institution relationship to the 
community. As a result, faculty interviews with the 
press, public comments by officers and specialists upon 
current questions and problems were few and far be- 
tween. Open house, featuring an invitation to parents, 
alumni, friends, and even citizens to visit the classrooms, 
laboratories, and offices of the institution while the 
college facilities were in operation, was a rather un- 
known event and even now is not very common. There 
seemed to be a chasm between the academic world on 
the one hand and everyday life of the town and city on 
the other, without regular policies of public contact. 
The situation has somewhat changed, especially 
through the years of world war II and in the postwar 
period. The education of the armed services personnel, 
the elaborate program for the veterans, faculty participa- 
tion both in the war effort and in postwar rehabilitation, 
the construction of buildings, the addition of equipment 
and other facilities have opened up an €. ‘rely new out- 
look for colleges-community relationships. ‘1 he increased 
enrollment and the prospects of larger student bodies in 
the next twenty or twenty-five years have brought 
about an enlightenment in college and community think- 
ing. Financial campaigns in behalf of our institutions 
of higher education have been responsible not only for 
monetary contacts but have also aided in advertising 
the opportunities offered by the colleges to the youth 
of the community. Considerable good will has also 
developed. 
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Student life on the campus has become nationally 
and internationally minded. The Sodality and the Cath- 
olic Students Mission Crusade have joined the newly 
formed society, the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, to confront college young men and 
women with the issues and the challenges of the nation 
and of the world, particularly if they are concerned 
with one’s religious faith. The many student discussions 
over the radio, at conventions (international, national, 
and regional), in magazine and newspaper writings, 
form a tribute to this recently developed and widely 
recognized student enthusiasm which is breaking down 
and will if properly directed and supervised furnish a 
major answer to the critical problems created by the 
artificial separation of college and town. 


PROBLEMS 


Four problems suggest themselves. They involve 
courses, faculty members, extra-curricular activities, 
and a practical philosophy. 

The average Catholic college curriculum is basically 
integrated with liberal arts. It tends to give an educa- 
tion which embraces the whole man. Nevertheless, there 
is absent an implementation of fundamental principles 
in relationship to the American scene of today. In 
particular, there are few, and in some institutions no 
courses which give a background or prepare students 
for active participation in community responsibilities. 
American government with emphasis upon the national, 
the state, and local institutions, labor with emphasis on 
its history and current difficulties; management, con- 
sumer activities—these and many others are not ade- 
quately covered in the ordinary courses. Sometimes 
these courses are given, but they so carefully respect 
standard, conservative, and traditional principles and 
practices that they miss entirely the gravity of current 
issues. In passing one might raise a serious question 
on course material and its application to the need and 
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the desirability of codperation among the various eco- 
nomic groups such as, for example, between labor and 
capital. 

Faculty members themselves want to see peace both 
at home and abroad, but so many of them are con- 
cerned with academic interests and have consequently 
failed to familiarize themselves with the literature that 
they have not joined any community organizations and 
are intellectual and social strangers to leaders and repre- 
sentatives of various groups in American life. Faculty 
representatives may become active and many of them 
are ably demonstrating executive talents in learned 
professional and educational societies, but even in these 
areas they are not much concerned with the practical, 
everyday problems which are keeping the faculty as 
one group separated from the community as a whole. 
The housing situation, for example, is and should be of 
tremendous interest to teachers as well as to others, 
but I have not yet heard of the teachers and non- 
teachers joining together for the common good on this 
significant question. 

Although our Catholic colleges have many extra- 
curricular activities covering a great variety of fields, 
these beyond-the-classroom units are largely concerned 
with departmental, divisional, and even international 
needs, matters that are important and must not be 
overlooked. Such topics are being well covered, but they 
are not leading to the formation of organizations which 
sponsor and study community projects. Academic pur- 
poses, professional trends, educational standards— all 
are important, but they do not represent the immediate 
and long-range future needs of the students in terms of 
major community areas, such as living conditions, 
health, care of underprivileged children of the entire 
community. 

A final problem centers in the lack of a broad, gen- 
erous, and enthusiastic understanding of community 
needs. Sometimes a given institution, when influenced 
by a proposed road which will cross its land or by a 
threatened violation of a zoning ordinance which would 
change to a considerable degree the nature of the neigh- 
borhood in which the college is located, will become 
unusually energetic in opposing such projects and in 
working closely with other interested parties in the 
community. When issues affecting the whole citizenry 
arise, however, such as housing, high prices, political 
indifference, and corruption, there seems to be a lack 
of realization of codperation. On the other hand an 
emergency appeal or a shoulder to shoulder talk upon 
national and international issues such as floods, earth- 
quakes, a mine explosion, or the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons, will evoke a deep and hearty response. 
Yet on the whole there is not present the belief that our 
conservative and slow-thinking and slow-acting intel- 
lectual life should become alert and interested in having 
things done in the community for the greater good of 
the individual and for the greater glory of God. 
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THE SOLUTION - 
ee 


There is no one solution. The writer, moreover, does 
not have complete confidence in all the recommended 
programs whose description is to follow, but he honestly 
believes that a sincere and genuine effort should be made 
to employ these suggestions for the purpose of bringing 
closer together the college and the community. 

The college curriculum should be examined carefully. 
More than half the students will live in the city the rest 
of their lives, and the other half or less in the country. 
A large number will enter government service or will 
be related to political life, no matter what their occupa- 
tions will be. The great majority will occupy positions 
in labor or industry. With the exception of foreign 
students, all will remain American citizens and, we hope, 
good and loyal ones. In the light of this information, 
the college curriculum should feature such titles as: 
“Urban and Rural Sociology,” “National, State, and 
Local Ametican Government,” “The Consumer Co- 
Operative,” “Labor and Industry,” and “Agriculture.” 
These courses should reflect the American scene, its 
joys and its problems. They should give information 
and encouragement and point the way to a solution of 
problems which are facing our country today. 

The faculty should become very much aware of the 
great role it may play in breaking down the isolation 
between the college and the community. Faculty mem- 
bers should be encouraged and invited to join local 
organizations, not only the professional or occupational 
groups identified with teaching and research subjects, 
but also other organizations which are related to the 
subject of instruction or to out-and-out community 
programs. It would be well for a given college to have 
its faculty members fairly well distributed in the mem- 
bership of local town and city organizations as well 
as in the regional groups. Faculty members will then 
become familiar with community ideas and thinking 
and will be able to participate effectively in community 
projects. On the other hand, non-college persons will 
see that the college wants to help the community and 
will be inclined to be more friendly disposed toward 
college programs deserving of off-campus support. 

Student activities: Student life is bound to suffer 
when it is not in touch with community problems and 
organizations. Present student groups might very well 
consider the addition of community and leadership to 
their agenda. In addition I would recommend a careful 
consideration of the following student organizations: 

College Red Cross chapters, which should be estab- 
lished on every campus. They would provide a training 
ground for later leadership and service in the Red 
Cross itself. They would bring our college youth into 
direct touch with nursery programs, hospital problems, 
care of the underprivileged, emergency situations, and 
others. They will provide our young men and women 
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with an opportunity to work with an outstanding inter- 
national organization. 

The League of Women Voters, which on the college 
level should be of particular appeal to women students. 
This organization, which distributes rather complete 
information on candidates, proposed reform measures, 
state constitutional conventions, conducts platform dis- 
cussions, presents candidates, conducts mock elections 
and the like, would provide a practical community 
training in government and would serve as a means of 
bringing our Catholic young women into touch with 
other women who are intensely interested in preserving 
the American way of life through political means. 


Campus political groups organized on a national line, 
which should not be looked upon as dynamite-producing, 
for if properly organized and directed they should be of 
great help in giving information and encouraging the 
young voters or voters-to-be to attain an intelligent 
understanding and perhaps even participation in the 
presidential campaigns and gubernatorial, local and con- 
gressional programs. This early contact might tend to 
remove the prejudices which so many of our college and 
university people have on participation in public life. It 
would also tend to introduce principles which should 
and would balance some of the scatter-brained ideas 
which are fairly prevalent in the thinking of a large part 
of our youth today, especially on political questions. 

Cooperatives, which provide a unique opportunity not 
only to gain familiarity with a constructive, inspired 
program, but also to make it possible for many of our 
young men and women to stay in college, for it would 
reduce the cost of books, stationery, personal needs, 
and even housing and eating. At the present time, ac- 
cording to information received from a former director 
of consumer cooperatives, there is not a single active 
student cooperative on the campus of a Catholic college 
or university. Yet, on the other hand, there are scores 
of them in non-Catholic institutions. 


A junior chamber of commerce on the campus level, 
which might be established. Early familiarity with manu- 
facturing, transportation, service industries, agriculture, 
advertising, small and large business, should be a practi- 
cal means of offering to the student an insight into the 
purposes and the problems of American capital. 


Junior labor guild. To study the history, organization, 
and scope of American labor a campus organization of 
those interested in a labor program would develop, not 
only a deeper understanding of the encyclicals on labor 
and our general economic and social life, but also would 
bring our young people into close touch with the practi- 
cal everyday life of the American labor movement. 

To overcome the sluggish and indifferent attitude 
toward community needs, to join together the apparently 
isolated and conflicting academic cap-and-gown area 
with the business and professional town, should not be 
very difficult. Occasional meetings of service luncheon 
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and dinner groups on the campus, such as the Lions, 
the Rotary, the Kiwanis, the Optimists, the codperatives, 
veteran organization, business, labor, and professional 
groups would be helpful. The formation of an advisory 
group of interested capable and enthusiastic leaders of 
the community to counsel with the college on such 
matters as budgets, real estate, transportation, location 
of college facilities, loans, publicity, relations with the 
government, and placement services would go a long 
way in bringing the college and the community close 
together. Correlation of faculty and student participation 
in community activities bring college personnel into 
conference with community leaders in solving local 
problems. Their findings on becoming known not only 
in the community from the mayor down to the occasional 
visitor but also on the campus from the president down 
to the night watchman, would reduce considerably the 
lack of information about this helpful and necessary 
relationship. In creating and retaining this broad under- 
standing of community needs, it is essential to make 
effective use of publicity channels. Contributions in 
money, time, personnel, editorials in the student news- 
paper, panel discussions, scholarships to deserving and 
qualified young citizens, faculty membership on civic 
committees—all these items should be made known 
through the daily press, the radio, and other means. 


Four results are worthy of evaluation. They treat of 
the faculty, student body, the community, and the nation. 

A faculty actively participating in a community role 
and conscious of its leadership will be’ a greater and 
a more intelligent college unit. It will realize that, here 
in the United States, Catholic institutions are enjoying 
rights and privileges which are not found in any other 
country. Our Constitution recognizes them, but what is 
more important the people with whom the faculty 
lives, works, and plays, and especially non-Catholics, 
become witnesses to these facts and are, because of the 
close association, more determined than ever before to 
keep them as a part of American life. 

The student body will achieve much. A practical 
preparation for later American citizenship, a new out- 
look on the obligations and rights of Americans, the 
opportunity to be ambassadors of good will for the 
college, the belief that Catholic principle, especially in 
our social, political, economic and educational life, may 
be implemented for the benefit not only of Catholics 
but also of non-Catholics, will give to our student body 
a spirit and a leadership which it deserves. 

A community conscious of the constructive work a 
college is doing within its borders will become more 
interested in the college, not only in sending its sons 
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and daughters to the institution and in extending finan- 
cial support but, when emergencies arise through 
threatened legislation or through some other source, 
will be ready to arise and stand by the plans and the 
objectives of the institution. The community might very 
well appreciate all the more the faculty stand on family 
stability, respect for the individual, religious vocations, 
tax-exempt property, or taxed property. The community 
will be on the way to a more intelligent understanding 
of the willingness of the college to be a part of the 
community life. 





An ultimate result will be seen in the evolution of 
the principle of codperation. The institution and the 
community will learn to cooperate for the good of all. 
If and when another war comes or there is a threat by 
dictatorship to American life, or subversive activities 
become paramount, here will be found an answer. Men 
and women, neighbors, will join with faculty and stu- 
dents, against a common enemy and will constructively 


and cooperatively plan and even fight for the common 
good of all. 
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A CROWN FOR THE QUEEN 


By SISTER M. MARGUERITE, R.S.M. 


Mount Saint Agnes, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


HE primary purpose in offering the 

verses which follow is to impress 
upon pupils the meaning and history of the rosary mys- 
teries. The secondary and more obvious purpose is to 
furnish a simple entertainment or demonstration for 
such feasts as December 8, rosary Sunday, or for a spe- 
cial sodality meeting, mission meeting, or parent-teacher 
gathering. There need be only the simplest of stage 
effects: low lights, or vari-colored lights if they can be 
procured, the children in long white garments, or per- 
haps simply in school uniform. If no stage is available, 
a raised platform can be fashioned from two or more 
large tables. The whole might be presented in choral 
speaking, or some lines actually spoken by students 
taking the parts of Our Lady, angels and others. 

After the participants learn the stanzas in the class- 
room, and the individual parts are assigned, it would 
take only one rehearsal to prepare for the actual presen- 
tation. It is suggested that the recitation be accompanied 
by the simplest of dance movements in a slow, dignified 
pace. Also a musical accompaniment might be supplied, 
either by an actual performer, or by recordings. 

A good introduction would be the Ave Maria in plain 
chant, while a suitable ending could be provided by any 
well-known hymn to Mary. (Direct and indirect quota- 
tions, in the order of occurrence, from the Bible, are as 
follows: Luke 1, 34; 1, 38; 1, 28; 1, 46; 2, 11; 2, 48; 
Matt. 26, 39; 26, 42; Luke 23, 4; 23, 22; John 19, 5; 
Luke 23, 34; 23, 43; John 19, 28; Matt. 28, 5, 6; 
Ps. 44, 2.) 


JEWELS OF THE CROWN 


(28 Se shear o a AEE Rk NR TTS TSAR 
THE ANNUNCIATION 


The angel came to greet the maid 

With words that made her shrink, afraid: 
How can this be? I know not man— 
But Gabriel showed her God’s great plan, 

And Mary bowed in full accord: 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 


THE VISITATION 


Over the hills in haste she swept, 
Her Joy hidden, her secret kept : 
But Elizabeth, at their embrace, 
Echoed the angel’s full of grace! 
And Mary’s words to Heaven soared : 
My soul doth magnify the Lord. 


THE NATIVITY 


The shepherds watch upon the hills, 

When lo! the air with brightness fills ; 
The angels sing of peace on earth 
In the Saviour’s lowly birth— 

To Mary sent, by all adored: 

This day is born-to you the Lord. 


THE PRESENTATION 


The temple of Jerusalem 

Unfolds its doors to welcome them. 
Simeon chants his parting song 
After his waiting, trusting long. 

His words in Mary’s heart are stored, 

And still she magnifies her Lord. 


THE FINDING IN THE TEMPLE 


Why didst Thou leave us, O my Son? 
The grief of three days’ loss was done 
In joy at finding Him again 
Amid the scribes and learned men. 
And His return was their reward: 
Subject and son was Christ their Lord. 


THe AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


Father, if Thou wilt, remove the chalice! 
Withhold this draught, distilled by malice! 
But He arose, encouraged, strong 

To face the ravening, traitorous throng: 
Heed not My will, Thine own be done, 
Thy Victim I—behold Thy Son. 
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THE SCOURGING AT THE PILLAR 


I find no cause in Him was said, 

And yet they lashed until He bled. 
I’ll scourge Him, then, and let Him go— 
(Coward Pilate’s puppet show !) 

The wanton sport was well begun; 

My God, behold Thy sinless Son! 


THE CROWNING WITH THORNS 


The makeshift twist of branch and thorn, 
The heavy weight, all meekly born: 

His royal head, unbowed as yet, 

Its share of torture now will get; 
No part of suffering does He shun— 
Behold the Man—O God, behold Thy Son! 


THE CARRYING OF THE Cross 


Bearing His own cross, forth He went, 
His head thorn-crowned, His garments rent. 
Blood and spittle stain His face, 
And yet for men He still begs grace. 
The ghastly gauntlet must be run— 
Father, aid Thy willing Son! 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


They know not what they do— 
Still for pardon does He sue— 
This day in paradise ...I thirst... 


As though from love, His heart must burst. 


Father, receive at last Thy Son, 
The price is paid, the victory won. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Early the first day of the week 
The women came, His tomb to seek. 





But the stone rolled back aroused their fears— | 
And only the empty tomb appears. 

Fear not, rejoice, for He has risen, 

Freed at last from sin-barred prison. ( 


THe ASCENSION 


He lifted up His hands and blessed them, 

His words of hope and love caressed them: 
But a cloud received Him from their sight, 
And angels, clad in shining white, 

Recalled to them the prophets’ story: 

He would return in regal glory. 


THE DESCENT OF THE HoL_y GHOST 


The days of Pentecost were passed 

In prayer and praises, alms and fast, 
When suddenly a mighty sound 
Filled the house and streets around: 

The Holy Ghost in tongues of fire 

Came down to comfort and inspire. 


THE ASSUMPTION 


I will speak my works to the king 
My Mother, tell this wondrous thing: 
In you the works of God are praised, 
Your body and your soul He raised 
To dwell on high, beside His throne, 
Yet still we claim you as our own. 


THE CoRONATION 


A crown of glory for her head, 
The Father’s love upon her shed, 
Her Son to usher her to bliss: 
Oh Mother, grant your children this— 
In heaven at last to see your face, 
O stainless maiden, full of grace. 
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In Praise of 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


By BROTHER LAWRENCE EPHREM, F.M.S. 


Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois 


“ TEACHER affects eternity ; he can 
never tell where his influence 
stops.” Among the noblest works man is asked to 
perform that of the Christian teacher in the classroom 
ranks first. Others may have more glamor, or more 
appeal to the materially minded, and may be more prof- 
itable materially. Some works directly lessen bodily 
miseries, while others bring solace to the mind and 
soften heartaches in times of crisis and distress. The only 
one that forms the soul of the individual to enjoy life 
and its benefits, to enjoy the good things of earth, and 
still to aspire after the things of heaven, is the work of 
the teacher. The Christian school is the soul of civiliza- 
tion. True life, truth, honesty, love, devotedness, and 
all the other virtues pulsate from the Christ-centered 
school. The teacher, by his continual contact with youth, 
prepares young people to enjoy both the physical and 
the spiritual worlds ; and in our country the teacher pre- 
pares youth to take up their share of responsibilities in 
a democratic state. “Education is the most important 
work in America, it teaches children those things which 
will make them better citizens, and prepares them to 
cope with realities of life and work.” The type of schools 
and the kinds of teachers in them decide the fate of 
nations. Christian teachers serve both body and the soul. 
Teaching youth for God and country is as high above 
other professions as the soul is above the body. The 
Christian educator in his profession of guiding the souls 
of men has embraced a most noble profession, a Christ- 
like profession. 


“A TRUE APOSTOLATE” 


“The education of youth is not a trade ; it is a religious 
ministry, a true apostolate. Those who say that teaching 
school is a painful occupation err grievously, and fulfill 
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in a worldly spirit an employment which is highly meri- 
torious and most pleasing to God.”* A man learns a 
trade in order to make a living for himself and his 
family. He is interested in the material good that accrues 
to him from his work. The Christian teacher is following 
a calling from God, a call from Christ Himself, the per- 
fect teacher, who gave his invitation, “go and teach all 
nations” (cf. Matt. 28, 19). 

The Christian teacher participates in a noble task, 
namely, the forming and developing of the souls of youth, 
preparing future citizens of heaven. He partakes of the 
very work of the Almighty. God creates the soul to live 
here on earth, and to be happy forever in eternity, and 
the Christian teacher takes up the task of assuring this 
soul the end for which it was created. In his instructions 
and in his supervisory capacity he prevents the soul 
from going astray and keeps it firmly on the straight 
path that leads to the Creator. He watches jealously over 
it, being mindful of the words of His Model, Christ, “as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you 
did it to me” (Matt. 25, 40). The pagan philosophers 
had arrived at this exalted understanding of the teacher 
when they reminded youth that teachers were the fathers 
of their souls. Alexander the Great said that he owed as 
much to Aristotle, his teacher, as he owed to Philip, his 
father, for from Philip he received his physical life, but 
from Aristotle his intellectual life. 

The great French educator, Monsignor Dupanloup, 
said that even the most saintly and devoted priest has 
less influence over souls than the teacher in the class- 
room, because the priest is so taken up with the ministry 
that he is seldom with youth and seldom can direct them 
and form their character ; the teacher is constantly with 
youth, and is a continual influence over them. When he 
is not directly in touch with youth, his mind is preoccu- 
pied with them—how better to influence them for good, 


"Life and Spirit. of Father Champagnat, p. 455. Father 
Champagnat is the founder of the Marist Brothers of the 
Schools (F.M.S.). 
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how to teach them better—in fact, a teacher lives for his 
pupils, thereby glorifying God and sanctifying himself 
in his profession. The priest in the confessional forgives 
sin, and repairs the evil the devil has done the soul, a 
condition for salvation, but his contributions to the 
development of the faculties of the soul, the formation 
of character, and the correcting of faults are not daily 
nor constant. It is chiefly from the teacher that the 
child receives these benefits. He follows the child closely, 
notices his faults, his shortcomings—sometimes he knows 
the pupil even better than the child knows himself. He 
knows the good and the evil inclinations common to all 
the children of Adam, but his understanding of youth is 
even greater, for the care and the education of youth 
are to him a specialty. Knowing his charges perfectly 
he works at uprooting evil and encouraging good, and 
thus they will usually come out of his hands upright 
young men. The teacher, like the priest in the confes- 
sional, is an authority on conscience, for he exercises 
great influence over it by forming it to good. The re- 
ligious instructions of the teacher, his care to encourage, 
to reprimand, and to advise, tend to form a way of acting 
which becomes a part and parcel of the individual’s 
character and general make-up—it becomes his way of 
life. The teacher is reflected in the conscience, character, 
and behavior of his pupils. 

Tedching, then, is not a business, nor is it merely a 
means of gaining an honest living; it is the apostolate 
of souls. Teachers are “hounds of heaven,” tracking 
down souls and directing them to God, their Master. 
They snatch souls from the clutch of the devil to deliver 
them to Christ. The Christian school is the novitiate of 
heaven, and those who work therein are the privileged 
ones of God. “You have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you” (John 15, 16), says Christ. They are num- 
bered among the apostles and are the closest friends of 
Christ, for He called them to this noble, this unselfish, 
and this Christlike work. 

Teaching for God is sometimes hard, but never 
monotonous, and always interesting, for it is the work of 
saving souls. Like Christ, the teacher saves souls by 
taking up his cross daily. His is like the cross of Christ, 
at times very heavy and painful to carry. The faithful 
teacher has his Gethsemane and his Good Friday in the 
ungrateful and painful task of moulding men of charac- 
ter, men of principle, God-fearing men ; but, like Christ, 
he will also have his Easter morning, when the souls of 
those whom he trained will praise God for all eternity. 
The teacher, unnoticed in the classroom, moulds charac- 
ters, trains wills, develops judgment very quietly. He 
does not seek the applause nor the recognition of men, 
he seeks “first the kingdom of God and his justice” 
(Matt. 6, 33), relying on Him for everything. Great 
feats are accomplished quietly, and great structures are 
erected with little noise. 

Training youth to virtue is not always easy. The proc- 
ess is long, since it is not sufficient to plant the seed of 
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virtue ; it must be cultivated by great vigilance and care. 
Youth is exposed to sound teachings, but these must be 
attended with great watchfulness to have them put into 
practice. Truth and virtue must be engraved in the 
hearts and souls of youth. Each youth must be convinced 
that the acquiring of virtue is for his greater good, thus 
disposing him to accept the challenge of practicing them. 
This is a work of zeal, this is Christlikeness. The Chris- 
tian teacher is the living Christ in the midst of a corrupt 
and selfish world. In him even the blind worldling sees 
a man that is humble, patient, kind, and Christlike—a 
man of God. He sees an authority higher than that 
of a ruler of nations because in the teacher he sees a 
ruler of souls. He sees the pupils accepting his teaching, 
his decisions, and his counsels, so great is the respect 
they have for him. True, his is only a delegated author- 
ity from the parents, but. today especially he exercises 
more authority than the parents, for young people come 
in closer contact with their teacher than with their 
parents. 

The worldly minded might look upon the teacher as 
a master, a man with a job, one who follows a vocation 
as a means of gaining a livelihood. The man of faith 
has a different outlook on the teacher; to him he is a 
pastor, one who fulfills a sacred function, a man of God 
who forgets even his own welfare for the interest of 
souls. To those without the spirit of faith, the children 
are so many individuals to be trained in the art of earn- 
ing a living. Faith changes the picture and the children 
are the most precious creatures of God; for them Christ 
came down from heaven and became man. The teacher 
trains them, not in the art of earning a living, but in the 
art of living, and he deems it a privilege to sacrifice his 
leisure time, his health, and even life itself, if need be, 
for their welfare. In the classroom the teacher exercises 
fatherly care, great devotedness and apostolic zeal 
which make the group an enlarged Christian family. 
Pupils are under discipline, but are at liberty to act on 
their own; this develops character, initiative, and will- 
ingness to cooperate. Freedom of action encourages every 
act of the pupil to good and develops his character and 
forms his will and judgment. 


QUALITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


The teacher’s chief delight is to be with children and 
young people, and his hopes are centered around them. 
He is happy and contented only when he is in the midst 
of youth, or when he is speaking intimately with Christ 
about what concerns them. His bearing is always respect- 
ful, commanding the respect and the admiration of young 
people, becoming their ideal. His frankness makes him 
easy of approach, and youth confides in him because in 
him they have a true friend, an individual whose sole 
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interest is their interests. How often we hear men and 
women exalting the virtue of their former teachers, 
their impartiality and patience, even their holiness. 

In the classroom he is at times blamed for liking some 
pupils more than others, because of their natural quali- 
ties and their home training. It is hard for him not to 
have preference for some in particular, but in the final 
analysis all his pupils are so many individuals whose 
souls were redeemed by the Precious Blood of Christ, 
and this makes them all very precious to him. His great 
ambition and interest is to increase the number of souls 
for the kingdom of Christ. His task is not only that of 
saving his own soul. He must save the souls of others, 
and at the same time show them how to make an honest 
living. Every one is responsible for his own salvation— 
for it is a personal matter—but the teacher is an added 
aid in the great work of redemption. If it is not given 
to all teachers to have equal qualities, still every Chris- 
tian teacher strives to acquire solid virtue, true piety, a 
great love for youth, and an unbounded zeal for the 
souls of his pupils. 


TEACHER’S CONTINUAL GOOD EXAMPLE 


The continual good example of the Christian teacher 
is a perpetual reminder to youth that virtue and goodness 
are possible, even in the modern, twentieth century. 
Some have the idea that goodness and sanctity were 
desirable in days gone by, but are not altogether fash- 
ionable today and label those who aspire to sanctity old- 
fashioned. Sin is old-fashioned, it is centuries old, but 
virtue and sanctity are modern, because they have God 
for their object and God is the “eternal presence.” God 
and the things of God are always modern, for He has 
no past nor future; He is “eternal youth.” Youth are 
imitators and when they see good in those they admire 
they are inclined to practice it. Religious instructions 
followed by good example are the greatest means of 
training and attracting young people to God and to 
the things of God. What strikes the eye has more lasting 
effect on the soul than what strikes the ear, for the 
“eyes are the gateway of the soul.” An interesting in- 
struction may attract attention and even convince ; good 
example alone encourages youth to put it into practice. 
Painters and writers first copy the masters, try to imi- 
tate them, and finally acquire a certain proficiency them- 
selves. The same is true in morals. Youth are attracted to 
virtue by observing it in the persons of their elders, 
especially their teachers. The teacher by giving good 
example all the time is forever teaching and instructing 
youth and, what is more, he is continually imitating his 
Divine Model, Christ, who “began to do and to teach” 
(Acts 1, 1). St. Paul says: “Show thyself in all things 
an example of good works, in teaching, in integrity and 
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dignity; let thy speech be sound and blameless” 
(Titus 2, 7). 

We have seen the great devotedness of the Christian 
teacher to youth. Now education in a Christian sense is 
the transmission of a moral life from the teacher to the 
pupil. He cannot give except in proportion as he pos- 
sesses. Before high ideals of morality can be transmitted 
to the souls of others, teachers must have them in abun- 
dance. To this end the Christian teacher prepared himself 
during long, strenuous years, in mastering the subjects 
to be taught, but above all in forming his own character 
and will, correcting his faults, and acquiring virtues. 
“To teach youth is only a part of the teacher’s work, 
to educate youth is his whole work.” 

Our Christian teachers today have taken a new atti- 
tude, they have made themselves conversant with the 
problems of youth. They have become all things to all 
men in order to win them all to Christ. Today we have 
teachers who specialize in sports, physical education, 
social sciences, in youth organizations and other activi- 
ties. The Christian teacher makes the classroom only one 
phase of instruction. Education must train the whole 
man ; both body and soul must be developed simultane- 
ously. The teacher’s work is becoming harder and even 
more complicated every day, because of the many new 
additions to education, but our Christian teachers are 
able to. cope with the changes. They, like their Holy 
Mother, the Catholic Church, adapt themselves to meet 
new situations with the years. 

The transmission of life to others as we have it, is 
a part of our nature. God, Himself, in creating man 
formulated this law, when He said: “Let us make man 
to our image” (Gen. 1, 26). In this act of creating man, 
God took from Himself the breath of life. In like manner 
good is imparted in education. The teacher takes the 
good from himself and gives it to his pupils. From the 
depth of his own soul he draws all the qualities of a 
virtuous life and imparts them to youth. The spiritual 
life of the teacher is basic in education. He acquired it 
by long hours of meditation and reflection on the end of 
man, and the virtues proper to his vocation. He has 
delved deep into his own soul, and from his deep re- 
flection he has acquired a discernment of spirit which 
pays him a large dividend in the formation of his pupils. 
The spiritual life the teacher tries to transplant to the 
soul of his pupils connotes deep conviction of the im- 
portance of salvation and the great means left us by 
Christ to reach that ultimate end. God-fearing teachers 
implant this same conviction in the hearts and in the 
souls of children. 

The Christian teacher belongs to the largest profes- 
sional group in the Catholic Church of both men and 
women who are in continual contact with the chosen 
portion of God’s flock. Their responsibilities are from 
generation to generation, the moulding of youth into in- 
telligent and useful citizens of our country and saintly 
elects for heaven. 
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Teaching 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


By SISTER MARY CONSTANTINE, S.S.J. 


St. Mary of Perpetual Help School, Chicago 8, Illinois 


IS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI, 

in his encyclical on Christian Edu- 

cation, stated that education of the individual should be 

whole and entire. Training the mind is insufficient. He 

must be considered from every point of view, mental, 
moral, aesthetical, and physical. 

More and more is done for our youth in regard to the 
last. Public as well as private leaders realize the value of 
wholesome recreation. Playgrounds are established; 
gymnasiums are set up. Hundreds of dollars are spent 
for equipment and instruction. This is excellent. 

The human body is deserving of all that. It is the dwell- 
ing place of a soul made according to the image and like- 
ness of God. It is with the body that we must pass through 
this pilgrimage and jointly with the soul earn the reward 
that will be shared by both. 

The dignity of the body can hardly be overestimated. 
It is the body that is the recipient of the outward signs 
of the sacraments. It is through the absolving water of 
baptism poured on the head that we become the adopted 
children of God. It is the tongue that receives Christ 
in Holy Communion. It is our body, our poor frail human 
body, that is distinguished and honored with such nu- 
merous privileges. It is the body that is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. ; 


CHILDREN NEED CONSTANT GUIDANCE 





The sacredness of the body was protected by the just 
Mosaic Law. In spite of the numberless vicissitudes of 
life, it is still protected by the fifth commandment of 
that Decalogue. We are bound by the natural as well as 


the moral law to protect that great gift of God : the human 
body. 
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But children will be children. They need constant guid- 
ance. The fact that they live in the immediate present 
makes them oblivious to the surrounding dangers. It is 
our duty as teachers to imbue them with safety sense. 
They must become safety-minded. 

This cannot be done by means of one. lesson. Con- 
sciousness is acquired only by constant application and 
the more varied and the more enjoyable the lesson, the 
more favorably disposed will the children be toward our 
desired end. 

What will it avail us to train the intellect, to train the 
body, yes, even to train the will, if in the end they will 
never get an opportunity to utilize that knowledge be- 
cause we have failed to teach them one great truth, 
safety consciousness? The numerous dangers to which 
they are exposed daily need not be emphasized as they 
are only too obvious. 

The elementary school is blessed with the possibility 
of economizing on time to the fullest advantage. Safety 
lessons can be taught in spite of an already overcrowded 
curriculum. They can be advantageously correlated and 
integrated with oral and written language, art, religion, 
spelling, and reading. These lessons can be taught in 
many different ways that will stimulate pupil interest: 
Songs, yells, riddles, poems, playlets, and stories are 
successful and interesting approaches. 

Annually the American Red Cross accident prevention 
service sponsors an original safety poster contest. Much 
thorough teaching can be chocolate-coated by the novel 
device of a contest. 


STUDY CAN BE MADE INTERESTING 





Best teaching is done on the apperceptive basis: pro- 
cedure from the known to the unknown. Children readily 
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become interested in their environment. They can easily 
be led to realize the possibility of accidents in their 
everyday lives. They see accidents, hear about them, read 
about them—and possibly become victims of them. From 
simple studies of their own experiences they can easily be 
directed toward our ultimate goal. 

It is our duty to make them conscious of the fact that 
it is their obligation to guard their own safety and that 
their guardian angels will not protect them unless they 
take at least ordinary precautions themselves. We must 
make them realize that they are hourly exposed to dan- 
gers and, in order not to become victims of unnecessary 
disaster, they must become safety-minded. If we want 
them to realize that the life they enjoy belongs to God 


and that they must do all in their power to sustain it as 
long as possible in order to fulfill the designs of its 
Author, we must begin at the bottom of the ladder. 

America needs the mental and physical strength of its 
youth. We must help keep it unimpaired by useless and 
detrimental accidents. It is our privilege and obligation to 
do our utmost in permeating them with a respect for 
and desire to preserve human life. 

This precisely has been the aim of the American Red 
Cross throughout its existence. Today it is calling upon 
all leaders for cooperation in this cause. It is not asking 
for much ; it is asking us only to give credit where credit 
is due; give accident prevention its proper place in the 
classroom. 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Ciara, St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Wedding at Cana 


One day, one of Jesus’ friends was being married. 
Jesus was invited to the wedding. Jesus’ mother was 
there, too. Everyone was having a delightful time. 
Friends were coming from everywhere. 

Soon something very sad happened. The servants had 
passed out all the wine. There was no more left and 
people kept on coming. 

You see, the water in that country was not very good 
to drink so the people drank wine instead. The bride 
would be embarrassed and ashamed if she did not have 
enough for her visitors. 

Our Blessed Mother was watching. She heard the 
servants talking about it. Our Blessed Mother went 
over to Jesus and said quietly, “They have no more 
wine.” Then she went over to the servants and said, 
“You do whatever Jesus tells you to.” 


In a little while Jesus went over to the sérvants and 
said, “Fill these six water pots with water.” 

The servants looked at each other and thought, 
“Water? No one will ever drink water.” Then they 
remembered what Our Blessed Lady had told them so 
they filled the water pots with water. 

Jesus blessed the water and told them to bring it to 
the head servant. When he had tasted it, he said, ““Where 
did you get this wine? This is the best wine I have ever 
tasted.” 

Jesus had changed that water into wine. How kind 
He was to help the new bride and her husband. 

This was the first time that Jesus showed the people 
that He was God and that He could do wonderful things 
that only God had power to do. 

Let us remember this story about the wedding at 
Cana. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
THE FIRST GOSPEL 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


WELVE years—or perhaps fifteen 

—had passed. The Church had 
spread by means of the preaching of the apostles and 
the deacons. The living voices of men who had seen 
and heard our Lord had rung in the ears of the 
Christians; but now the time had come when those 
voices would not be heard, at least not by the Jewish 
Christians in and around Jerusalem. One voice was 
stilled forever: James had been put to death by Herod. 
Peter had escaped the same fate through the intervention 
of an angel, but he had departed.. The other apostles 
who had not gone already were preparing to leave. No 
longér would the early Christians hear Matthew tell of 
his call and of his days with our Lord; no longer would 
they hear John recount the intimate recollections of his 
relations with his beloved Master; no longer would 
Peter remind them of his denials and his repentance. 
There was, however, a way of recording the story of 
these apostles ; that was to have them write an account 
of what they had seen and heard. The Jewish Christians 
asked Matthew to write his account of our Lord’s life. 
What reason impelled them to ask this apostle in prefer- 
ence to any other is not known; perhaps his former 
position as a publican, that is, a tax-collector, influenced 
their decision. 


MATTHEW WROTE IN RESPONSE TO REQUEST 





Matthew means “gift of God,” and is a name of 
Hebrew origin; he was also called Levi. His father’s 
name was Alpheus. Of his early life we know nothing. 
As far as we are concerned his story began with his 
call to the apostolate by our Lord. The call came as our 
Lord was leaving his own city, Capharnaum (on the 
shore of Lake Galilee). “And when Jesus passed on 
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from thence, he saw a man sitting in the custom-house, 
named Matthew ; and he saith to him: Follow me. And 
he arose and followed him” (Matt. 9, 9). Matthew was 
so happy over his vocation that he served a banquet in 
honor of our Lord, his new Master. After this Matthew 
was one of the apostles, accompanying our Lord as He 
preached the doctrine of the kingdom of God. There 
was nothing to mark him apart from the others: he was 
simply one of them, After the Ascension he remained 
in Jerusalem with the others, preaching and working 
miracles. When the persecution of Herod broke out and 
he was preparing to leave as had his companions, he. 
was requested to write his Gospel. 

Matthew wrote for Jewish Christians; his account: 
would be read in the gatherings of the Christians in 
Jerusalem and surrounding districts. These Christians 
spoke Aramaic and so Matthew wrote in that language. 
Since his audience was made up of Jews he realized 
that they were primarily interested in our Lord from a 
Jewish viewpoint: that is, in knowing how our Lord 
fulfilled all the prophecies of the Old Testament, how 
He had spoken about the law of Moses, how He had 
established the kingdom so often mentioned by their- 
prophets. In a word, these Christians wanted to know 
how our Lord fulfilled the rdle of the Messias; and 
this view of our Lord Matthew presented to his readers. 
Moreover, he knew only too well that many of his. 
countrymen had not accepted our Lord; many had 
rejected Him outright, and the leaders of his people 
had put Him to death. With these facts in mind Matthew 
wrote, insisting on our Lord’s fulfillment of the Old 


Testament, hoping to inflame the minds of those Jews. 


who were doubting or rejecting our Lord’s claims. 

In writing his account of the life of his Master, Mat- 
thew made no attempt to follow our Lord from place to 
place; he did not try to write a chronological story. 
His work as a publican had taught him to be very 
orderly and systematic, for as a tax-collector he had had 
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to keep his accounts accurate. This habit of orderliness 
Matthew used to good advantage in his Gospel; for 
instance, at the very beginning of his book he recorded 
the genealogy of our Lord. Matthew did not simply 
mention a series of names; he divided the names into 
three groups, and each group has fourteen names. This 
method will be noticed throughout the Gospel; more 
will be said of it when we take up the individual sections. 


MATTHEW’S GOSPEL MOST QUOTED 


Of all the Gospels St. Matthew’s is the best known ; 
the one used more frequently in the liturgy of the 
Church, and the one quoted more often by the Fathers 
and doctors of Holy Mother Church. There are various 
reasons for this: First of all, his Gospel was written 
very close in point of time to the life of our Lord, in 
fact, just twelve or at most fifteen years after the Ascen- 
sion. Secondly, the atmosphere in which our Lord 
moved was Jewish, and this is the atmosphere of the 
Gospel. Thirdly, Matthew grouped the various dis- 
courses and miracles of our Lord, and hence reference 
is more easily made to this Gospel. From a literary 
viewpoint he is not the best writer of the evangelists ; 
this award goes to Luke, Nor from the viewpoint of 
vivid description is he the best ; this is Mark’s specialty. 
Yet, Matthew is very readable and maintains interest 
throughout. His Gospel has frequently been called the 
link between the Old and the New Testaments, and 
this is the great value of the first Gospel. On reading 
it, we see our Lord closing the final chapter of the Old 
Testament and at the same time opening the first chapter 
of the New Testament; we note Him fulfilling the old 
laws by establishing the New. “For all the prophets 
and the law prophesied until [now] . . . Do not think 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets. I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfill,” so spoke our 
Lord. 

St. Matthew began his story of our Lord’s life with 
His genealogy: “the book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” The 
Jews preserved their genealogies very carefully; and 
many, if not all, could trace their family trees for 
many generations. Just how they kept these records 
we do not know; yet we need not search very long 
through the pages of the Old Testament to discover the 
interest of the Jews in genealogies (cf. 1 Par. 1,1 ff.). 
There was, however, great interest in the genealogy of 
our Lord, for it had been foretold many times that He 
would be of the line of David: this would establish 
His right to the throne of David, which throne He was 
to occupy, as the angel Gabriel told our Blessed Mother 
(cf. Luke 1,32). Moreover the Jews wanted to know 
how our Lord descended from Abraham, their father 
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and founder, Matthew traces the genealogy of our Lord 
from Abraham, through David, down to Joseph. In this 
way he proved that our Lord fulfilled the first qualifica- 
tion of the Messias: that He would descend from Abra- 
ham and that He must have a right to the throne of 
David. Matthew, however, did not give the names of 
all the ancestors of our Lord; he wanted a numerical 
arrangement, three times fourteen. “So all the genera- 
tions from Abraham to David, are fourteen generations. 
And from David to the transmigration of Babylon, are 
fourteen generations; and from the transmigration of 
Babylon to Christ are fourteen generations.” (Read 
Matthew 1,1-17.) 


EACH EVENT VERIFIES A PREDICTION 


Matthew continues his story by narrating a few events 
of the infancy of our Lord; he does not write about 
them all; we find others in the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Matthew tells us of the virginal conception, the marriage 
of Mary and Joseph, the birth of our Lord, the visit 
of the Magi, the consequent flight into Egypt, the mas- 
sacre of the Holy Innocents, and finally of the return 
to Nazareth. He was careful to select events that would 
interest his Jewish audience. Thus the flight into Egypt 
would appeal to the Jewish Christians, since their an- 
cestors had been in Egypt for four hundred years. Yet 
what especially governed Matthew’s selection was the 
fulfillment of the prophecies of the Old Testament. A 
glance at the text reveals that each narrated event shows 
the fulfillment of a prediction pertaining to our Lord 
as the Messias. Nowhere in the Gospel does Matthew 
show so plainly his purpose of treating our Lord as 
the long awaited and expected Messias. The evangelist 
does not inform us when these events took place, neither 
does he tell us how much time intervened between one 
event and another. This omission is very noticeable 
throughout the entire Gospel; the explanation may be 
that his readers could supply the time element from their 
own knowledge. More likely, however, the reason is 
that time meant very little to Matthew and to the Jews 
of his age. The same is still true in the Orient; we are 
inclined to live by the clock ; but orientals would rather 
live by the sun. Joseph has a prominent place in these 
events, and this is all the more noteworthy when we 
compare Matthew with Luke. The latter gives more 
prominence to our Blessed Mother. This trait in the 
first Gospel betrays the Jewish atmosphere, for accord- 
ing to Jewish conceptions the husband occupied the first 
place while the wife retired into the background. (Read 
Matthew 1,18—2,23.) 

Many years of our Lord’s life are passed over im 
silence by St.. Matthew, for he next introduces us 
John the Baptist who began to preach when our Lord 
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was about thirty years of age. Orientals were very 
familiar with the custom of a herald or messenger pre- 
paring the way for the approach of a great king; the 
Jews especially were expecting a herald to announce 
the coming of the Messias; for thus had the prophets 
spoken. John was the precursor of our Lord, and Mat- 
thew presents him in his picturesque garb and his even 
more picturesque speech. Very little of what John said 
or did is recorded, for the evangelist was leading up to 
the appearance of our Lord and the beginning of His 
public life. John baptized our Lord and in this sanctified 
and symbolical way the long-awaited Messias was made 
known to the people. Yet our Lord immediately retired, 
rather He “was led by the spirit into the desert,” there 
to prepare Himself by a forty-day fast and to be 
tempted by the devil. Matthew summed up the great 
temptation under three separate attacks, but they 
revolve around the same point: whether our Lord was 
the Son of God. Our Lord refused to reveal Himself to 
the devil ; instead He resisted each attack with a quota- 
tion from the pages of Sacred Scripture. 


PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD 








Our Lord was ready to begin His public life and 
Matthew relates the change of residence from Nazareth 
to Capharnaum, which was in fulfillment of a prophecy. 
The preaching and the selection of the apostles began, 
miracles followed, and shortly our Lord’s “fame went 
throughout all Syria . . . and much people followed him 
from Galilee.” Matthew drew for us, with a few strokes 
of the pen, a picture of the first steps of our Lord in 
His public mission. (Read Matthew 3,1—4,25.) 

According to the Old Testament the Messias was to 
be a great teacher (“wonderful counsellor,” Isaias 
wrote), a wonder-worker, and the founder of a kingdom. 
St. Matthew, pursuing his purpose of painting our Lord 
as the Messias, presented Him first of all as a teacher. 
He collected the sayings of our Lord—sayings and dis- 
courses that were spoken many times over and in many 
and various places; these the evangelist has grouped 
in what is called the Sermon on the Mount. If Matthew 
gave us nothing else of the life of Christ we should still 
owe him a debt of gratitude, for in these words he not 
only has given us our Lord as the greatest teacher of all 
time, but he has also preserved for us the great outline 
of Christianity. The Sermon is arranged very systemati- 
cally: (1) the Beatitudes—the fundamental virtues of 
the Christian life; (2) the Christian as the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world; (3) the perfection of 
the law of Christ in contrast to the imperfection of the 
law of Moses; and (4) various virtues of Christianity. 
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Of all the words of our Lord the ones most quoted 
are those of the Sermon on the Mount. It should be so, 
for these words are the heart of the Master poured forth 
for our sake and our guidance. 

1. The Beatitudes teach that the happiness so desired 


.by the human heart, namely, union with God here and 


hereafter, is to be obtained by the practice of poverty 
and/or humility, meekness, by mourning, by hungering 
and thirsting for holiness (justice), by mercy, cleanness 
of heart, by being peacemakers, and by suffering perse- 
cution for the sake of religion. 

2. Even as Christ is the way, the truth, and the life, 
so the Christian must be the salt of the earth, #.¢., by 
his life and example and conduct he seasons and flavors 
and preserves from corruption the world of men; so 
too must he be the light of the world by his example 
and his holding on to the truth. 

3. Christianity is the flowering of the Old Testament ; 
it is the complete revelation of God’s will to men in 
contrast to the Old Law which was an incomplete one. 
Our Lord taught the perfection of His Law (for it is 
His Law: “J say to you,” an implied revelation of His 
divinity) when He quoted the Old, and then manifested 
the New Law in clear and unmistakable terms. He 
passes from one virtue to another to reach His climax 
in the greatest virtue—charity. And the perfection He 
demands is that of His heavenly Father : “Be you there- 
fore perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

4. Christians must have a pure intention of pleasing 
God, their heavenly Father, or their reward is lost. 
Prayer, in particular, must come from a pure heart; 
and to teach us by word how to pray He gives us the 
perfect prayer: “Our Father, who art in heaven...” 
A Christian is a child of God, and as such he should 
have supreme trust in his Father, he should seek His 
Father’s interests before all other interests. His Father 
will then take care of his needs. Christians are not to 
judge, they must be prudent ; they must pray with perse- 
verance and with complete confidence ; their life is diffi- 
cult and will be measured by deeds, not by words. Is it 
any wonder that “when Jesus had fully ended these 
words, the people were in admiration at his doctrine”? 
(Read Matthew 5,1—7,29.) 

The Messias was to be a wonder-worker; Matthew 
now revealed our Lord as the worker of miracles. Again 
he grouped miracles that our Lord worked months 
apart ; but then Matthew was the former tax-collector, 
used to grouping his returns. These miracles were 
varied ; they manifested our Lord’s power over diseases, 
as the cure of the leper and the centurion’s servant; 
over nature, as the calming of the sea; over devils ; over 
life and death, as the raising to life of the daughter of 
Jairus. These wondrous deeds endeared Him to the 
people, and they flocked to Him from all parts of Pales- 
tine and surrounding countries. (To be continued) 
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PARENTS AS DIRECTORS 


of Vocations 


By MRS. CHARLES C. CURRAN 


5912 Bryant Street, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


ARENTS who are aware that a 

child of theirs may have an attrac- 
tion to the religious life have a great responsibility in 
regard to nurturing the possible vecation. They have a 
twofold obligation: that of prayer for the chosen child, 
and that of instructing him or her in the conditions of 
life which will be his lot should the vocation be a real 
one. The parent must be wise enough to “deglamorize” 
the life of the religious somewhat, so that a rosy picture 
of great self-sacrifice and devotion will not be an in- 
triguing invitation to a life which has its share of “hard 
knocks” and disillusionments. 

Prayer is, of course, necessary in any case, but all 
parents would find it worth while to add prayers for 
vocational guidance to their regular daily petitions. We 
have heard much talk about displaced persons in the last 
few years. We all know many instances of “misplaced” 
persons, floundering around in positions for which they 
are, to speak moderately, ill-fitted. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE A CONSTANT CHALLENGE 


To the religious, no less than to any worker in a 
career or profession, the problems of daily living pre- 
sent a constant challenge. The path to sanctity lies in 
the everlasting sublimation of the will to the will of 
God, in the continual sacrifice of personal ambition, 
in the zealous quest for the conversion of souls. It may 
lie in the gentle patience with which the teacher trains 
the very young children in her care, or it may rest in 
the wisdom and understanding of the teaching Brother 
who guides the steps of the adolescent. It may rest in 
the tenderness and compassion shown by the nurse who 
ministers to the sick or the aged. It may exist in the 
fervor and devotion of the parish priest as he gives of 
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himself that others may reap spiritual benefits. Or it 
may appear in the selflessness and courage of the mis- 
sionary who carries the Gospel and countless blessings 
of soul and body to the heathen. 

Though the act of answering the Master’s call and of 
embracing the religious life is in itself a good one, never- 
theless the one so dedicated cannot rest on his laurels. 
The high peak of spiritual ecstasy reached on the day of 
ordination or of profession must needs be followed by 
countless dull, ordinary days when the full powers of 
the will must be evoked to overcome the forces of human 
frailty. These are the days when will be called forth all 
the qualities of perseverance, tolerance, and forbearance, 
as well as the supernatural reserves which are the fruits 
of the good works, prayers, and acts of denial embodied 
in the life of the religious community. 

Husband and wife are well aware of the codperation 
of man and woman which makes the smooth functioning 
of the home possible. Thus, they may be able by example 
and by instruction to tell the child something of the 
cooperation which exists between men and women in 
religious life. Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B., of Mt. St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, in an article pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL oF RELIGIous INSTRUCTION 
(May, 1946), has stressed the innate attributes of 
motherhood inherent in all womankind. These qualities 
are enhanced in the life of a nun. In teaching very young 
children, the Sister seconds the work of the natural 
mothers. In dealing with her charges, she will adopt 
the methods that Monsignor Leon A. McNeill has sug- 
gested for mothers: “simple reasoning, impelling sug- 
gestion, persuasive demonstration, loving kindness, 
moderate severity, tempered punishment, etc.” In deal- 
ing with the sick, the aged, or the pagan, the Sister 
likewise assumes characteristics which are common to 
all true mothers: patience, loyalty, service, devotion, 
and prudence. 

Another comparison with parenthood may be made. 
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The daughter who gives up the bonds of home life to 
enter the religious state apparently has denied herself 
all the comforts a mother can provide in her life. No 
more will she know the loving solicitude of one who 
concerns herself with ministering to her creature com- 
fort, with nursing her through illness, with sharing her 
longings and enthusiasms. But to every woman who 
has made the choice has come the great measure of 
peace and contentment promised by our Redeemer. The 
arms of Mother Church have spread wide to receive 
her and to offer her a fullness of spiritual comfort and 
solicitude to compensate her rejection of the close, com- 
forting intimacy of the family fireside. 


The man in religion has made a similar renunciation. 


He has given up the home associations and in particular 
the bond which links father to son. No longer does he 
seek advice, security, and confidence from his earthly 
father. The priest or Brother, however, takes pride in 
the realization that he has thrown himself in a special 
way upon the great mercy, wisdom, and benevolence of 
our Heavenly Father. 

One aspiring to any career in life is likely to look 
forward to the color and the pleasures associated with 
that particular career. Sometimes the hard work and 
the occasional drabness, the Ciscouragements and the 
hardships tend to weaken the aruor of the candidate for 
medicine or teaching, for law or nursing. The same 
conditions may obtain in religion; the difficulties of the 
appointed tasks and the demands of discipline may be- 
come burdensome. There is in religion, however, the 
close association of the end with the means. All souls 
are here for the purpose of working out eternal salvation. 
In the life of the Brother, the priest, and the Sister, 
there is the knowledge that every act of every day is a 
step toward that goal. Parents, in their instructions to 
children, may stress this truth in contrast to the con- 
ditions under which the stenographer, the accountant, 
the banker, and the store clerk may work. 


RECOGNIZING THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 








How does a vocation make itself known? There is no 
great crash of cymbals, no mighty flash of lightning to 
announce the dawning of a religious vocation. So many 
factors must be considered that there can be no rule, no 
set of circumstances, or no group of characteristics which 
mark one above another as a promising candidate for 
the religious life. There might be circumstances and 
characteristics which would mark one as likely material, 
but the final decision or certainty lies in the candidate’s 
free acceptance of the call issued by an authorized relig- 
ious superior. Father Vincent P. McCorry, S. J., in his 
book Most Worthy of All Praise (Declan X. McMullen, 
New York, p. 37), tells us that the existence of a 
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vocation may be known by two marks—suitability and 
desire. Suitability will be determined by inquiring into 
the physical, mental and moral fitness of the candidate. 
These examinations are conducted by experts in the 
respective fields. 

The second mark, desire, offers some difficulties. 
There are those, happily, who have had a steadfast and 
pure longing for the religious life from their earliest 
thinking moments. Others face what Father McCorry 
calls a philosophic contradiction. This term he defines 
as a strong inclination accompanied by a strong, or even 
a violent, disinclination for the same thing at the same 
time. Persons so troubled must call upon the intellect 
and the will for the final determination. 

“When we come to inquire what precisely is the true 
doctrine regarding priestly vocation (and vocation to 
the religious life, with due restrictions) ,” writes Father 
Blase Strittmatter, O.S.B., in the April, 1946, JourNaAL 
oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, “we find that this vocation 
is a divine eternal decree by which God predestines some 
individuals for the priesthood and also decrees for each 
individual such gifts as will make him suitable for the 
proper discharge of the duties of his state. In 1912 Pope 
Pius X approved the following doctrine of Father Joseph 
Lahitton : 


“a) No one has ever any right to ordination prior 
to his free selection by the bishop; 

“b) Priestly vocation does not by any means consist 
in a certain interior attraction of the person or in 
invitations of the Holy Spirit to enter the priest- 
hood ; 

“c) On the contrary, in order that one may be 
rightly called by the bishop, nothing more is re- 
quired than a right intention, together with suitable 
gifts of nature and of grace.” 


The parent who understands this correct doctrine of 
vocations will be able to advise his child aright and to 
help him over many a period of aridity and discourage- 
ment, periods during which the candidate’s desire for 
entering the religious life seems to have wavered, even 
yielded to the attractions of the purely secular callings 
in life. 


EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE REQUIRED 





A normal question from any youth considering a 
religious vocation might be “What will I get out of it?” 
Referring to St. Matthew, Father McCorry tells us that 
Our Blessed Lord promises two distinct rewards: a 
hundredfold recompense and eternal life. The first re- 
ward may mean simply that the follower of Christ will 
secure in his lifetime a normal degree of human content- 
ment. This is compatible with considerable suffering. 
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No religious can expect to escape the penalties of human 
living, but reasonable contentment is possible in the 
midst of them. The meaning of the promise of eternal 
life is obviously to be understood as any other un- 
qualified guarantee of salvation. Every instructed Chris- 
tian understands the conditions. 

As the trend towards more complete courses in voca- 
tional guidance progresses, the increased emphasis upon 
the proper choice of a life work will provide a logical 
opportunity to place the idea of a religious vocation be- 
fore students. Seen in relation to other professions and 
employments the calling to religion may become attrac- 
tive to those who before had not considered such a voca- 
tion. Results of a questionnaire submitted to a number 
of novices and postulants on the West Coast revealed 
the belief that not enough attention is focused upon 
religious vocations in the early school years. 

Another revelation of the above questionnaire was 
that the example of Sisters, Brothers, and priests plays 
a large part in attracting others to their communities. 
Faithful observance of the practices of Catholicity 
throughout the school years was considered another 
stimulus. Vocation weeks were found to exert consider- 
able influence. Parents should concern themselves with 
inquiring about the use of these techniques in their parish 
schools and should use their influence toward the forma- 
tion of a program that includes these techniques. The 
idea of a religious vocation should not be allowed to lie 
dormant in the realm of abstraction. Effective guidance 
calls for its concrete presentation before the mind of 
adolescent youth. Every Christian teacher knows his 
place as a delegate of the parent and will be amenable 
to suggestions that flow from the active interest of the 
parent in the welfare of his own child. 

Parent and teacher alike will readily discern certain 
traits that militate against a religious vocation, and they 
will jointly take action to correct or eradicate them. 
Selfishness must yield to unselfishness; and this virtue 
can be taught by training the young people in our care 
to employ their wills in concern about the well-being, 
the feelings, and the happiness of others. The worry 
habit, which should have no place in the life of a relig- 
ious, can be overcome by training the young mind to 
visualize the totality of life and to realize that “little 
things” must fall into minor places as part of the over-all 
picture. The consistent practice of the virtue of cheerful- 
ness must be urged upon youth as a means of overcoming 
the harmful vice of morbidity. A lack of self-confidence 
can be discouraged by imparting the knowledge that 


the follower of Christ will be doing the work of God, 
not work that depends upon one’s self. 


GREAT INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 


Many articles on the subject of religious vocations 
as well as the results of questionnaires on the same topic 
show that the influence of the home is not to be over- 
looked. No factor is of greater importance than the 
Christian home. Parents must ground their children in 
a true sense of values, lead them to see that the home 
is honored in the religious vocation of one of its mem- 
bers. Vital importance, too, is attached to teaching the 
members of the family that no stigma follows failure to 
carry through announced intentions of entering the 
religious life. Moderation must ever be the watchword. 
We cannot overemphasize the truth that the intellect 
and the will of the candidate must be the driving force 
behind entrance to the novitiate or the seminary. There 
is a real danger that the imprudent zeal of parents or 
their overweening ambition for son or daughter will 
create a “false vocation.” The parents and the family 
of the candidate must avoid undue pressure. 

Parents have an obligation to guide and instruct their 
children in the choice of a state of life. This obligation 
is limited to instruction and advice ; it does not allow the 
right to command or to forbid. In the words of Father 
Strittmatter, “If they [the parents] are able, they ought 
to explain to their children the teaching and 'egislation 
of the Church concerning the state which the child is 
considering ; they may explain the qualities necessary 
for that state ; they may discuss the child’s qualities with 
a view to that state ; they may say that, in their opinion, 
he or she is or is not possessed of them. But their rights 
end there. They must not . . . infringe the natural right 
of the child to make his or her own decision.” 

The Christian home holds a unique position in the 
fostering of religious vocations. The child is in abject 
dependence upon his parents for guidance in the spiritual 
life. The Christian father and the Christian mother are 
God’s own directors of vocations. In a garden of their 
own making parents may plant the seeds of love for God, 
they may cultivate the growing plants with tender care, 
they may subject them to the sunlight of God’s own 
truth and, through the grace of God, may bring them 
to maturity in His special service. 
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OPUS FIRST—AND LAST 


By REV. CLAUDE KEAN, O.F.M. 


Principal, Bishop Timon High School, Buffalo, New York 


GAINST the fluid background of 
the orchestra’s “warming-up,” the 
radio commentator hurried to conclusions. This new con- 
certo, he averred, would establish the composer in the 
modern front. It would reveal the polished facets of the 
composer’s maturity. We were, however, not to expect 
program music—mere story-telling or picture-painting. 
Nor even absolute music—mere tonal architecture. In 
its sheer originality, the concerto eluded classification. 
It was, in fact, not a concerto. It was simply and chastely 
“Opus First”: the summary of a lifetime of highly indi- 
vidualistic thought and emotion. It was—— 
Applause cut the commentator short. The pianist- 
composer had emerged from the stage wings : a moment 
later, Opus First was in and on the air. 


BEWILDERMENT 


It opened with a crash which startlingly suggested that 
the roof of the auditorium had caved in upon the or- 
chestra. After a pause, to allow the dust-clouds of notes 
to settle, the pianist began a solo passage. In pensive 
melancholy, he tested keys white and black, high and 
low, as though searching for the answer to some uni- 
versal problem of mankind—perhaps the problem of 
pain. Before he had apparently found even the vaguest 
clue, the full orchestra crashed again. 

This time it was the bass viols that began to assert 
themselves, in a grumpy chant, to the insistent rhythm 
of the Mikado couplet : 


I’ve got him on the list— 
He never will be missed! 


Then the wood-winds, in equal ill humor, though in a 
key all their own, began to threaten, almost articulately : 
“We'll huff and we’ll puff and we’ll blow the house 
down!” Next entered the brass section, in the sharpest 
distemper of them all: a distemper so acute that, defying 
coherent speech, it could find expression only in snorts 
and snarls. The composite effect was cyclonic. Dissatis- 
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faction, indignation, denunciation, invective, vows of 
annihilation, all rent the air, in pitch and volume that 
pooh-poohed the highest standards of a communist con- 
vention. 

There is no telling what might have developed had the 
piano not intervened—with a landslide cadenza, seem- 
ingly executed by two closed fists. This signalled the 
entrance of the violins. Despair lay heavy upon them. 
Perhaps they were friendless, or penniless, or chronically 
unwell. Whatever their plaint, the cellos, their neighbors, 
had no sympathetic ear for it : they pizzicatoed along their 
own way blithely. The apathy of the flutes towards the 
violins was even more pronounced. Like irrational chil- 
dren, they giggled and whistled in the very corridors of 
the hospital, the very aisles of the mortuary chapel. The 
violins, discouraged, gave up, stopping their jeremiad in 
the middle of a sentence. 

Once again the piano meditated on the futility of life. 
And once again from their corner growled the bass 
viols ; “I’ve got him on the list.” “We'll huff and we’ll 
puff,” reiterated the brass. “Plink-plink,” rejoined the 
violins. “Gurgle-gurgle,” resumed the flutes. The din 
mounted and mounted in volume. Would the police- 
men or firemen not intervene? 

Through the general chaos there appeared, at rare 
moments, the faint promise of a melody ; but the promise 
was never redeemed. At other rare moments, it seemed 
that the warring factions might reach some harmonic 
compromise ; but, no, they remained utterly intransigent, 
each section fiercely maintaining its own key and rhythm. 
This was a fight to the death—for freedom of expression. 

And then, quite as abruptly as things had begun, they 
stopped, catching the audience unawares. The musicians 
used the interval to tune their instruments for the second 
movement: an exercise that was, of course, purely 
symbolical. A housewife might as purposively stop work 
to tune her dishpan or washboard. 

That was enough. I turned off the radio, and, as after 
the hearing of many another modern opus, sadly won- 
dered: “Why, O why?” Here was a work that a great 
symphonic organization had generously commissioned 
the composer to write. And here was a composer who, as 
his earlier and smaller works had proved, could write. 
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Yet what had he done in this concerto? He had produced 
noise, sheer noise, as formless and meaningless as the 
melange of sounds that issue through the open windows 
of a conservatory when a hundred different instruments 
are practising a hundred different pieces in a hundred 
different rooms. 


MELODY SCORNED 


Why first and foremost, his high scorn of melody? 
And by “melody” I mean not a random succession of 
notes (else a cat on a keyboard were a melodist), but a 
succession that, for its logic and euphony, satisfies the 
listening mind and ear. Is there anything inherently 
“banal” about a grateful melodic line? Must we neces- 
sarily regard all melodic charm as “infantile?” Must 
the genius of a work lie in this: that, once the work is 
performed, no human being, even the performer, can 
recall the minutest fragment of its motif? 

I have a private suspicion that the modern composer’s 
disdain of melody not infrequently serves, like a wig, to 
cover the absence of something. I suspect that, if the 
modernist had the melodic gift of a Mozart or a Schubert 
or a Tschaikovsky, he would display it. But lacking 
that gift, he belittles it: calling melody a “primitive 
phase” of music, a “conventional crudity” of which the 
composer’s art is at long last refined. “Subtlety” is now 
the sole rubric for the composer. As Gertrude Stein 
juxtaposed incoherent words, he juxtaposes incoherent 
tones—and then reconditely theorizes on their expres- 
siveness. 

Why, furthermore, the modernist’s intolerance of all 
cognizable musical form? As Ruskin has observed, does 
the very word composition not denote form? “An in- 
tended unity,” he declares, must be the result. And that 
unity demands that “everything be in a determined place, 
perform an intended part, and act, in that part, advan- 
tageously for everything that is connected with it.” No 


canon of prim mid-Victorian art does he indite, but a 
canon of universal art: there must be form. Only an 
“intended unity” can transmute a heap of stones into 
architecture, a mass of clay into sculpture, a conglomer- 
ate of sounds into music. 

It is true, indeed, that under the impact of genius, 
musical forms change. Thus Monteverdi turned the list- 
less Florentine declamation into vigorous opera ; Handel 
developed the “Passion” into the oratorio; Haydn ex- 
panded the suite into the sonata; and Beethoven broke 
the bonds of the sonata to produce the symphony ; and 
on and on the story of the evolution runs. But it is note- 
worthy that, whenever a composer of genius has emerged 
from one form, he has entered another ; whenever he has 
changed the old order, he has induced a new order. And 
therein he differs from the modernist. For the modernist 
turns the old order into chaos; he flees from all forms 
into an amorphous region “of darkness, where everlast- 
ing horror dwelleth.” 


MODERNIST DIAGNOSED 


The short of the matter is, many a modernist is not 
composing; he is posing—he is striking bizarre atti- 
tudes to attract attention that his normal stance could 
not. He writes cacophony, because he is void of harmony. 
He fits into no forms, because the forms are too big for 
him. He is neither classicist, nor romanticist, nor (in any 
valid sense) impressionist. To the tips of his sensitive 
fingers, he is all individualist, bent on expressing his 
own entirely unique emotions in his own entirely unique 
way. And because no other human feels identically as 
he does, his art completes a vicious circle: it began with 
his ego, and with his ego ends. So he usually withdraws 
sulking to his tent, complaining at the world’s failure to 
“understand or appreciate” him. 

And, alas and alack for all that might have been, 
Opus First is not infrequently Opus Last. 


() 
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POET is both creator and prophet. 

As a creator he reads, combines, 
and expresses adequately and artistically the meaning of 
human and natural events ; as a prophet he speaks for a 
race, for a tradition, by unveiling the deep sense of the 
future. While the historian describes to us the body 
of a civilization, the inspired poet is attuned to the very 
pulses of its soul; he is the messenger of the destinies 
of his race. To him it may be given to originate a new 
idea whose dynamism will some day rock the very 
foundations of the world and bring it back to an aware- 
ness of the truth. 

God alone is mighty; therefore, God alone is the 
only ultimate poet or maker (potetes) whose sublime 
epic is the cosmos. The stanzas of God’s poems are sung 
by the hidden chirping cricket, and diapasoned by the 
“music of the spheres.” “Through creation God under- 
took to produce creators so that he might join to Him- 
self beings worthy of His love.”* Do we not say daily: 
Credo in Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, Creatorem coelt 
et terrae? 

But, if God is the only ultimate poet, then He has 
made man a small poet (micropoietes), a microcosm. 
He has communicated to man His sublime power of 
creation, in so far as human nature could receive it. 
He made man a physical poet or maker, by giving him 
the power of procreation; He made him an intellectual 
poet through the faculty of aesthetic production. 

What have we done with creative human personality ? 
Have we not mechanized it, have we not standardized 
and thus robbed it of its sublime standards, its noble, 
creative powers? We have become uncreative, unpoetic, 
inarticulate, because our unsuspected, boundless creative 
inheritance has been betrayed by ruthless misleaders. 
We are living in an age of learned ignorance, a most 
unrealistic and emotional age. We have pawned our 




























*Henri Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice, 52e édit., p. 339. 
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A Rural School Teacher 


LITERARY NOBEL PRIZE WINNER, 1945 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


poetic powers to individualism, rationalism, materialism, 
and empiricism. 

Recall the story of Diogenes, the great Greek philoso- 
pher. Holding a smoking lantern to the faces of the 
many who filled the agora of Athens during the bright 
noon-day hours, he searched in vain for a man—a full 
and creative man. 

We too, in the Western Continent, have long been 
scanning the horizon in vain for the approach of a poet 
who would give voice to Indian love, to our rivers and 
mountains, to our forests and deserts, to the humming 
bird of the tropic and the condor of the Andes, a poet 
who would speak out the soul of America. If we are 
loyal to our nature, if we endeavor to regain our crea- 
tive powers, the American Homer may not long delay 
in coming. 


GABRIELA MISTRAL, MOLDING INFLUENCES 


Meanwhile may we not greet as his precursor, 
Gabriela Mistral, who was chosen, in 1945, for the 
Nobel prize in literature, much to the surprise of the 
intellectual world? 

While in her late teens Gabriela lost her beloved in 
death, and she underwent that moral crisis which in 
early life either breaks down a soul or steels it for future 
struggles. She came out victorious. This trial forged 
her into the lyric poet of suffering. 

Her poetical work began with the utterance of a 
suffering soul, whose deep wounds appeal to our human 
sympathy. The poems written at this period of her life 
appeared in book form under the expressive title, 
Desolacién. This first poetic success was pressed on 
her by trusting friends who had induced her to enter 
a national contest in 1920. At the time, and as an 
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expression of her poetical bent, she adopted the pen- 
name, Gabriela Mistral. In her words, “I selected 
Gabriela simply because it is a poetic, sweet-sounding 
word, and Mistral, as I am a mountaineer and I love 
the wind.” 

But acute suffering in a well balanced soul cannot 
last long. It soon produces resignation, maturity, and 
a deep understanding of human nature. Such was the 
case with Gabriela Mistral, whose next poems were 
dedicated to home, school, and life. Then, forgetting 
herself and her proximate environment, she became 
conscious of things American: the Indian, the moun- 
tains, the mighty rivers, the still undiscovered fauna 
and flora. 

That Gabriela Mistral is an enlightened and zealous 
Catholic is amply proved in her literary work. In a 
private communication she could write: “It is a long 
tradition among poets to implore the guidance of the 
mythical muse in the opening lines of their poems; as 
a Christian artist, I dedicate my work to the Holy 
Ghost whose symbolic wind transformed and inspired 
the holy apostles. I am constantly reminded of this 
‘guiding Spirit’ by my own name, Mistral.” 


THREE LOVES, HER WELL-SPRINGS 


As a Catholic poet, Gabriela Mistral has three noble 
loves: love of children, particularly poor children; love 
of intellectual, economic, and racial dependents; love 
of America. The mixed Spanish, Basque, and Indian 
blood that courses through her veins gives pulse to her 
deeds and to the verses that voice these three loves. 

Whoever reads her poems needs no reminder of her 
intense love of children. She is essentially the “mother 
of the children of America,” whether they are still in 
the crib, babbling about the home, or romping on the 
school grounds. From her motherly heart flow poems 
which express faithfully their genuine feelings; she 
knows the language that children speak. 

Gabriela Mistral also pleads for and gives voice to 
the morally, mentally, and economically destitute Ameri- 
can Indians. Most of her long speech on the occasion 
of her reception by the Pan-American Union, when she 
had returned from Sweden, was a plea for the educa- 
tion, relief, and recognition of the Indian. 

Gabriela Mistral loves America intensely : its people, 
its fauna, its flora, its high mountains, its wide pampas, 
its long winding rivers, all are familiar to her. When 
she sings of the American sun or of the American 
cordilleras, her voice is louder, more penetrating, more 
sincere than that of Ruben Dario whose inspiration was 
rather European. She loves America, because she knows 
it: “I know the American continent from Canada to 
Tierra del Fuego; I have eaten at the best and worst 
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American tables; in my flesh is a mixture of the con- 
tinental lime.” 


HER PERSONALITY 


Born Lucila Godoy Alcayaga, in Vicufia, Chile, she 
did not receive any formal schooling, yet at the age 
of fifteen she took the examination for teacher’s certifi- 
cate and passed it with high honors. She thereupon 
took up the traditional family occupation, that of rural 
teacher. Though she taught elementary school for two 
and a half years, in a mountain hamlet, secondary 
school teaching was to be her life's vocation. 

Her love of children was so deep that it brought out 
her powerful personality, and made her the great modern 
poet of Hispanic America. Her other work on national 
and international educational commissions, her diplo- 
matic functions in the service of her country, and her 
many travels abroad were but so many temporary, 
unavoidable, and unwanted interruptions of her pro- 
fessional work. Her life’s ideal and her labor with its 
trials shine forth in her poem, La Maestra Rural (“The 
Rural Teacher”). 

There was music in the soul of the young rural 
teacher; her father, also a teacher, was the favorite 
pallador (minstrel) of his village. Her rhythmic and 
deep music was heard for the first time in 1907. Then 
she breathed forth a great poem which was the ex- 
pression of her wounded heart. The feeling that moved 
her was so deep and sincere that it cast a cloud of 
sadness over all her life, and estranged her forever 
from the sweet creations of motherhood. But, if she 
deprived herself of this noble dignity, she became the 
spiritual mother of poor and orphaned childhood. 
Throughout her poems we sense her deep yearning for 
motherhood, a yearning deeper than that of Charles 
Lamb in his Dream Children. Lucila Godoy wrote 
verses to “undo knots.” ‘She professed that a humble life 
is worth more than the greatest work of art, that teach- 
ing is a spiritual maternity ; however, she was born to 
be not only the teacher, but also the poet of humble 
children. 

Her humble and retiring personality is well reflected 
by her remark, made in Stockholm at the time of her 
receiying the Nobel prize: “The New World is honored 
through me . . . the victory is not mine but America’s.” 


HER POETIC MISSION 


Gabriela Mistral is a born poet; poetry flows from 
the abundance of her soul ; her work reminds the reader 
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of the rich productions of Vicente Verdager, noble, 
but little known Catalan poet, the author of Atlantida. 
Her rhythm, simple and genuinely Spanish, is a pleasant 
lullaby to the ears of children. Her efforts to exteriorize 
her burning inspirations do not attain formal perfec- 
tion ; but, if her feelings rush out in a disorderly fashion, 
yet her vocabulary is rich and original. Her Basque and 
Araucanian heritage give a forceful, austere, and virile 
tone to her expression. Most of her inspiration derives 
from lifelong experience; her practical knowledge of 
Holy Scripture gives a strong flavor to her poetry. 
The thoughts and deep feelings of Gabriela Mistral pour 
forth, as a mighty river that cannot be dammed, from 
her genuine love of simple, innocent children. Over her 
poetic expression there floats a shadowy cloud of sad- 
ness that tempers pleasantly some of her over-sensual 
phrases. 

The work of our poet has been collected in three 
published books: Desolacién (New York, 1922); 
Ternura (Madrid, 1924); and Tala (Buenos Aires, 
1938). Her life work is not finished; whenever her 
poetical genius craves expression, she enriches her out- 
put with another poem, although many of these later 
poems lie dormant in some forgotten folder. 

Whatever has been published to date may be classified 
as follows: 


1. The noble mission of the teacher—The most repre- 
sentative poems of this series are: La Maestra Rural 
and La Oracién de la Maestra (“The Prayer of the 
Teacher”) in poetical prose. 


2. The trials of the teacher—Many are the poems 
that express human weakness and the ingratitude of 
children and parents. 
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3. Resignation to pain.—No less than twenty poems 
are dedicated to the expression of personal pain and 
suffering. 


4. Childhood.—This is the theme of sixteen known 
poems, but it echoes throughout the entire work of the 
poet. Here we might prefer: El Himno Cotidiano 
(“My Daily Hymn”), Piececitos (“Small Feet”), 
Mientras Baja la Nieve (“While it is Snowing”). 


5. Meditations on life——These are of a more phil- 
osophical strain than the others; they give utterance to 
the events of life that had cut a deep furrow into the 
heart of the poet. 


6. Meditations on nature—The poetical inspiration 
of Gabriela Mistral is moved deeply by the noble mani- 
festations of nature; this admiration is embodied in no 
fewer than ten poems. 


7. Poetical prose composition.—Most of the feeling 
of the verses is also expressed in her enrapturing prose 
compositions. We might mention: La Oracién de la 
Maestra (“The Teacher’s Prayer”), Los Cabellos de 
los Nitios (“Children’s Hair”) and Poemas de la Madre 
(“Mother’s Poems”). 

It is the hope of the writer that the example of 
Gabriela Mistral will convince us that teaching is a 
noble, specialized profession; that the teacher of the 
pre-primer needs more psychological insight, more skill 
and devotion than pediatrics ever teaches to medical 
practitioners, or theoretical research ever reveals to the 
Ph.D. candidate. The elementary school teacher’s science 
is psychology in action, and his constant model should 
be Christ: “Whoever receives one such little child for 
my sake, receives me” (Matt. 18, 5). 





Literary Criticisms by Francis 
Thompson. (Newly Discovered 
and Collected), by the Reverend 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D., 
Librarian and Curator of the 
Thompson Collection, Boston Col- 
lege. First edition, limited to fif- 
teen hundred copies (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc., 1948; 
pages 562, with Bibliography of 
uncollected book reviews and lit- 
erary criticisms, and Index ; price 


$12.50). 


The reader of the literary criti- 
cisms by Francis Thompson at once 
conceives a high regard for the erudi- 
tion of the critic, and feels impelled 
to make use of the same words with 
which Thompson’s father expressed 
his admiration of the boy Francis: 
“I cannot imagine where that boy 
has learned all that he knows.” 
Thompson’s familiarity with the 
world’s literature made it easy for 
him to indulge in digressions that 
were far from irrelevant to his main 
purpose, a critical estimate of a given 
author’s work. 

“Thompson’s critical work,” writes 
Dr. Connolly, “embraces an incredi- 
ble number of subjects, ranging from 
the poems of Ernest Dowson to the 
Odes of Coventry Patmore; from 
Roman empresses to the Blind Sis- 
ters of St. Paul; from Marysiencka 
to St. Teresa of Avila; from the 
early Church to the Salvation Army ; 
from Astro-Physics to Mysticism.” 
The collector of these criticisms tells 
us that it was while engaged in ex- 
amining Thompson’s manuscripts, 
letters, notebooks, and other material 
for a deeper appreciation of his 
poetry, that he gradually came to 
a realization of the poet’s impor- 
tance as a critic. In one of his own 
notebooks Thompson made the sim- 
ple entry, “1897: End of Poet. Be- 
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ginning of Journalist.” The change 
gave us this rich legacy of criticism. 

Fortunately Thompson did not 
confine himself to English writers, 
nor even to his contemporaries. He 
has given us critical estimates of 
certain French, Italian, German, 
Irish, and American writers. His 
field is so vast that the mere classi- 
fying of these critical essays was a 
problem for the collector. The classi- 
fication under the thirteen headings 
chosen by Dr. Connolly is indeed a 
fortunate one. The reader may turn 
to the particular period or group of 
writers of greatest interest to him 
personally. The American reader will 
be eager to read Thompson’s esti- 
mate of Lowell and Poe ; the Italian 
will be at once attracted to the criti- 
cism of Dante and D’Annunzio ; the 
reader of French sympathies will 
read first the essay on Fénelon, and 
all alike will be interested in his 
evaluation of the great masters of 
English style. 

The pithy paragraphs with which 
the successive criticisms are intro- 
duced can be gathered into a sym- 
posium that is itself a fine critical 
estimate of Thompson’s work. It 
seems that Thompson entered the 
field of prose with some trepidation. 
In writing of Milton, he tells us that 
“It has passed as an axiom that 
poets’ prose (when poets do write 
prose) is peculiarly clean, pure, 
forthright, and workmanly ; that, in 
fact (contrary to probable anticipa- 
tion) it has no tincture of ‘poetic 
prose,’ but is as distinctively prose 
as their verse is distinctively poetry. 
It would be interesting to inquire 
whether this be so.” He gives us his 
findings: it is so with Byron, Cow- 
per, Southey, and others; it is not 
so with Coleridge, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, and particularly with Milton. 
In the field of prose, “a child can 


now smile at the difficulties of the 
great Milton.” Critics will certainly 
agree that Thompson’s prose is proof 
of the validity of the axiom. We can 
say of his prose that it “is peculiarly 
clean, pure, forthright, and work- 
manly.” 

By way of exception the collector 
included an article that is not a 
literary criticism, because of the light 
it throws upon his formation as 
literary critic as well as poet. In this 
article, “Books That Have Influ- 
enced Me,” Thompson confesses his 
debt to Sacred Scripture, which re- 
vealed to him “a whole scheme of 
existence, and lit up life like a lan- 
tern.” He tells us that none of the 
Eastern and other heathen “sacred 
volumes” sometimes brought into 
comparison with the Bible have any- 
thing like the same grave dignity of 
form or richness of significance in 
their maxims. Every reader, learned 
or simple, finds something appropri- 
ate to his understanding, for it is 
“the most elastic of all books.” 

From the Boston College Thomp- 
son Collection was added Thomp- 
son’s review of Catholic letters dur- 
ing the fifty years previous to 1890. 
In 1840 it could hardly be said that 
the Catholics of England had a 
literature. “With our educational 
disabilities, our social disabilities, 
our political disabilities, our isola- 
tion, our fewness, our poverty, the 
marvel was, not that we were with- 
out a literature, but that we had 
still a faith . . . The great flood of 
the Oxford Movement burst its An- 
glican banks, and rolling its waters 
over all the land of the Church, fer- 
tilized among others the thirsting 
fields of literature. It is impossible 
to overestimate the far-stretching in- 
fluence exercised by the example of 
these brilliant pens. All of us who 
write are indirectly the children of 
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the Oxford Movement.” He gives a 
short descriptive note to the many 
writers of the period, and bestows 
high praise upon Alice Meynell and 
Coventry Patmore. 

Underlying all his critical work 
are his principles; they are thor- 
ough'y Catholic. He himself says that 
the dry bones of philosophy and 
dogma were the skeleton of his work. 
The reader of Literary Criticisms 
will know that he clothed this skele- 
ton with the flesh and blood of his 
artistry, and breathed into it the 
living soul of Truth. Because he had 
assimilated the eternal truths, his 
writings rank as literature. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Girls, Yowre Important. Instruc- 
tions for Catholic Girls. By the 
Reverend T. C. Siekmann (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 
1948 ; pages 142; price net $2.50). 


In this age of higher education 
for women, girls and their teachers 
are prone to forget a most important 
fact to which Father Siekmann calls 
their attention in the very first page 
of his chatty little book of instruc- 
tions for teen-age girls: “According 
to God’s plan the majority of girls 
are destined to be mothers.” Later in 
the book it becomes evident that the 
author has no prejudice against the 
career woman ; certainly a woman is 
not disqualified from motherhood 
just because she is qualified for a 
career, he tells us; her preparation 
for a career may “make her all the 
better and more understanding a 
mother.” He does not neglect to tell 
the Catholic girl of the sacrifice and 
the satisfactions of the religious life, 
and advises her not to be too quick 
to give up the idea that she herself 
may be a Sister. Today the religious 
life opens up a variety of opportu- 
nities for women. Sisters are needed 
in school work, in the missionary 
field, in hospital work, in social work, 
and the Holy See has conceded that 
Sisters may seek a medical degree 
for fuller efficiency in certain types 
of mission work. 


Father Siekmann does not bemoan 
the follies of the rising generation 
but seeks rather to develop in them 
a proper order of values. He con- 
cedes that cosmetics have their right- 
ful place in a girl’s life, that make-up 
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and lipstick are an improvement 
when properly applied. At the same 
time he warns the young girl that 
180 man wants to marry an elaborate 
make-up. The beauty treatment that 
he recommends is a peaceful, happy, 
contented, and virtuous life, plus 
good food, sufficient activity, and 
ample rest. He advocates the devel- 
opment of skill in cooking and sew- 
ing, but he reminds his readers that 
there are many hobbies for girls. 
No girl should neglect to develop 
a particular talent. Some are gifted 
in music, others in art, and there is 
no one who cannot improve her mind 
through constructive reading. A cer- 
tain measure of recreation is neces- 
sary in the life of every growing 
girl; the author reminds her that 
there is a place for both a tennis 
racket and a prayer book in her life. 

Father Siekmann is at his best 
when he appeals to the teen-age girl 
to make proper use of the spiritual 
helps that her faith affords her. 
“First of all, keep in the state of 
sanctifying grace. Even if you com- 
mit a mortal sin you can get back 
into the state of grace immediately 
by making an act of perfect contri- 
tion. .. ” This act of perfect con- 
trition will restore the state of grace, 
but one must remember that the 
perfect contrition includes the inten- 
tion to go to confession. “By all 
means go to confession and Com- 
munion often . . . be on intimate 
terms with your Eucharistic brother, 
Jesus Christ.” 

The girl who is well-informed can 
be a good influence in this modern 
world. The teen-age Catholic girl 
should be able to express the Catholic 
point of view on a subject of discus- 
sion. Wide reading will improve her 
speech and power of expression, give 
her readier command of language, 
and, perhaps best of all, employ her 
leisure time constructively. 

His final word to the Catholic 
girl is this: “You yourself are for- 
tunate. Share your advantages with 
others.” 


(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


The Prayer Life of a Religious. By 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., S.T.D., 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, 
1948 ; pages 665 ; price $6). 


This new manual of meditations 
by the reverend author, the provin- 
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cial of the Saint Louis Province of 
the Marianist Fathers, Father Resch, 
is worthy of commendation as it 
combines the practice of the virtues 
of the active life of religious with- 
out disregarding contemplation. The 
Prayer Life of a Religious is a solu- 
tion to the demand at the present 
time for a book of meditations which 
treats of fundamental virtues follow- 
ing the gospel stories simply. The 
author does not take Christ’s life 
through the liturgical seasons in se- 
quence but presents in each medita- 
tion one of the truths of faith accord- 
ing to the spiritual ideals of religious 
who can live again the whole life of 
Our Lord during the year. 


It is obvious that this volume of 
two hundred meditations was pre- 
pared primarily for the members of 
the Society of Mary as there are 
frequent references to the Founder, 
Father Chaminade, and the former 
superiors general. This should not, 
however, prevent religious of other 
orders from profiting by these medi- 
tations, and it would be incorrect to 
assume that the work has a restricted 
appeal. It is true that each order 
has its character, its work, and its 
special method of overcoming self- 
love and acquiring union with God, 
and each religious must absorb the 
spirit of the order if he desires to 
glorify his founder and approach this 
union. The author presents the medi- 
tations in a style that will prove in- 
structive and useful to all those who 
wish to know Jesus Christ as He 
made Himself known to the world. 
Care has been taken to follow his- 
torical truth in the contemplation 
of Our Saviour, as it would be of 
little value to the spiritual life if we 
did not bring into the meditations on 
the Scriptures all that our Faith 
teaches in the realistic facts that show 
Christ as a personage still alive in 
His personality. 


Father Resch groups the material 
for meditation under twenty head- 
ings and each section is subdivided 
into ten parts. The perfections of 
Mary in the various seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year and the spirit of 
Our Lady are closely woven through 
the conference matter. We learn to 
have confidence in Mary, to praise 
her for her unequalled dignity, and 
to love her more and more. The 
meditation book could be used more 
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effectively for public community 
reading if the author had made fewer 
references to the founder. While it 
is suggested in the Preface to omit 
such passages, yet it is difficult for 
the lector to make such frequent 
substitutions. 

The venerable founder of the So- 
ciety of Mary suggested that “an 
habitual preparation for prayer be 
made by looking forward to the eve- 
ning chat with Our Lord and Our 
Lady—the whole day encased in two 
periods of mental prayer.” The au- 
thor makes this possible by present- 
ing subject matter suitable for the 
meditations of religious in any phase 
of the spiritual life. 

Sister M. Acicra, O.P. 


The Child’s World. Esther M. Bjo- 
land, editor (The Child’s World, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 1948; in 6 vol- 
umes—Vols. 1, 2, and 5, pages 
224, 218, and 228, respectively). 


In order to avoid prejudice and 
partiality alike, the pages of the 
present three volumes of The Child’s 
W orld have been reviewed with one 
eye on the object of the publishers 
and one eye on the wealth of material 
offered to the child of the preéncyclo- 
pedia age—to the child of ten years 
and under. 

The veracity and sincerity of the 
reviewer who sees in these volumes 
a delightful pathway to learning, 
character building, and just plain 
entertainment for the child, cannot 
be doubted. For surely, the ten-year- 
old with normal intelligence can be 
thrilled, fascinated, and even enter- 
tained in his perusal of the pages of 
Stories of Childhood. He can study 
and re-study the pages of People and 
Great Deeds and always experience 
a strong desire for imitation of that 
which is great and noble and good. 
He may thumb the pages of Coun- 
tries and Their Children and be re- 
warded with a richer understanding 
of the term neighbor. 

However, with the eye that is 
viewing the object of the publishers, 
we are unable to visualize the needs 
and interests of the six- and seven- 
year-old child as being satisfied. If 
a work is to act as a reference, the 
vocabulary used should be. adjusted 
to fit the needs of the group for 
which it is intended. With this pres- 
ent work, we feel that this need has 


not been met and that the child in 
the primary group—the first, second, 
and third grade child—will again be 
unable to experience the pleasure and 
satisfaction that comes with the abil- 
ity to make his own discoveries from 
the printed page. If the contents of | 
these pages must be interpreted for 
him, these volumes cannot be said 
to be much of an improvement over 
earlier volumes. 

Sister M. ELizasBetH, O.P. 


‘oyages in History — Colonial 
America. By the Rev. Joseph Cox, 
J.C.D., Mother Marie Madeleine 
Amy, and Robert B. Weaver; il- 
lustrations by John Merryweather 
(Loyola University Press, Chi- 
cago ; pages 370; list price $1.44). 


The authors have done a splendid 
piece of work in their general ap- 
praisal of the Colonial period. It is 
not written in the definite date-and- 
event method of most history books, 
but presents a more interesting ac- 
count of the events of that period. 
In its pages can be found not only 
the historical, but also the geograph- 
ical and religious background of 
early America. It tells of the labors 
of the early missionaries—French 
and Spanish. The student learns that 
the great Christopher Columbus died 
in chains as did Balboa, the early 
colonists did not like Roman Cath- 
olics and they did not bother to con- 
ceal their feelings on this point, the 
Indians were not the noble, silent 
philanthropists that many think they 
were, but they were treacherous, 
fickle, and dangerous. 

The book is written in an engag- 
ing, personal style that makes it 
very interesting. The material will 
be a source of pleasure to the reader. 
At the end of each chapter are to be 
found “words and terms to under- 
stand” as well as study tests for re- 
view. These study helps provide 
ample material for oral discussion, 
project work, and correlation with 
other subjects. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, particularly the pie- 
tures in color, helping the child to 
visualize what he reads and stimulat- 
ing his imagination. 

All in all Voyages in History isa 
book that would serve as a perfect 
introduction to a detailed study of 
American history. 

Sister M. Austra, O.P. 
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The Slidefilm in Education 
Part IL The Theoretical Value and Position of the Slidefilm 


By HARRY B. RAUTH 


Highland, Maryland 


HE BASIC principles of the pro- 

jected still picture have been widely 
accepted ,and utilized for many years; they probably 
antedate the perfecting of the photographic process of 
reproduction. Certainly the forerunner of the slidefilm 
(the glass slide such as was used in the “magic lantern” ) 
was familiar to many American audiences even before 
the advent of the incandescent electric lamp. Audiences 
of those early days were often regaled with the auditory 
sensation of the hissing of the gas burners in the pro- 
jector, or possibly the olefactory one of inadequately 
vented oil lamps. The occasional added excitement of 
minor explosions and other diversions may have im- 
parted a little spice to the programs but hardly con- 
tributed to the adoption of projection devices in class- 
room. 

When the factors of safety and greatly lowered costs 
were coupled with the growing realization of the prac- 
tical educational virtues of the illustrated lecture, a rapid 
increase in the use of “lantern slides” in schools was 
natural. The remaining major drawbacks were the 
weight and bulk of the apparatus, the still compara- 
tively high cost of slide collections, and the difficulties 
of wide circulation of any reasonable number of the 
fragile glass slides. 

The invention of a flexible film base for the photo- 
graphic emulsion not only made possible the compact 
and efficient camera of today, but also brought into 
being the motion picture and the slidefilm or filmstrip. 
For more than forty years the slidefilm has enjoyed 


"This article is the second of a series on the use of the slide- 
film in the classroom. Part I, which appeared in the June, 1948 
number of THE CatuHo.tic Epucator, discussed the mechanical 
aspects of the film and projectors. 
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an ever-widening field of educational usefulness. Within 
the past ten years its use has more than doubled and 
today a very wide range of subject matter made avail- 
able by numerous professional producers assures the 
device a steadily increasing importance. 


TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE OF SLIDEFILMS 


Productions from professional companies have reached 
a very high degree of technical excellence in artistry, 
clarity, and vividness of presentation. With this mechan- 
ical quality has come an increasing realization on the 
part of educational writers and editors of the intrinsic 
nature of the slidefilm. Modern productions are never 
mere collections of pictures or other matter made avail- 
able in slidefilm form simply for convenience of projec- 
tion. They incorporate, rather, the best ideas and imagi- 
nation of the artist and photographer under the close 
supervision of educators whose knowledge is not only 
extensive in the subject matter entailed, but extends 
deeply into the practical, everyday problems of actual 
teaching procedures. 

An occasionally heard objection to the slidefilm stems 
from the fixed sequence in which the material is pre- 
sented. With modern projection equipment that permits 
of advancing or reversing the film at will this objéction 
is hardly valid. Thoughtful manipulation of the projector 
can easily allow the presentation of the material in any 
order the teacher desires. This fixed sequence, indeed, 
when properly arranged by the author and utilized by 
the teacher affords an enhanced emphasis through the 
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delineation of continuity and the ready exposure of dif- 
ferences and resemblances or similar aspects of the sub- 
ject of the film. The ordered progression of presentation 
via the slidefilm can thus become one of its most valuable 
features. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that the same material 
could be presented in the same or varying order through 
the medium of the standard glass slide or its more 
modern counterpart, the “miniature” slide. The peculiar 
advantage of the slidefilm is that it makes available to 
the teacher in a convenient, inexpensive, well and 
thoughtfully arranged form, a mass of material which 
on the score of cast alone would otherwise be denied 
her. The increasing use of natural color at relatively 
low increase in cost, and the expected perfecting of 
“three dimensional” projection devices will greatly in- 
tensify these considerations. It is certain that despite 
the already high level of general excellence, slidefilms 
will continue to improve both technically, as new proc- 
esses and methods are used, and educationally, as more 
and more of our best educators become aware of their 
value, contribute their knowledge and experience, and 
participate in their production. 

It is frequently asserted, sometimes with technical 
directions, that teachers can make their own slidefilms. 
This is entirely true; it is all in knowing how! Given 
the tools, machinery, and knowledge they can also print 
their own textbooks and build their own schools. How- 
ever, the busy teacher with little knowledge of the 
mechanical factors involved is not likely to agree. 
Teacher-made films are very rarely of a satisfactory 
technical quality, and through no direct fault of the 
amateur producer seldom incorporate all the educa- 
tional values to be found in properly prepared com- 
mercial productions. Reputable producers not only 
maintain or engage capable artists, photographers, and 
technical personnel, but endeavor to secure the fore- 
most educational specialists as compilers or editors of 
their slidefilms. 

It would be well to note here, however, that there 
have been instances where teacher and class participation 
in the making of a slidefilm has proven educationally 
worth-while. In these cases the preparation of the film 
was the motivating core of a project which involved 
considerable student activity on a wide variety of related 
subjects. The resultant films were not widely applicable, 
but the experiments were deemed successful in view 
of the stimulation of interest and endeavor on the part 
of the pupils. Considerably more experience must be 
accumulated before such a project can be widely recom- 
mended. A teacher might bear the possibility in mind, 
however, especially if her school provides access to at 
least some qualified technical assistance. It is believed 
that such a teacher-pupil endeavor would be a good 
approach to a project involving school-public relations. 
The resulting film could thus serve a very useful if 
somewhat restricted purpose. 
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SLIDEFILM RECEIVES RECOGNITION 


As we have seen, the basic principle of the slidefilm 
(the illustrated lecture) has been used in education for 
many years. In spite of its comparative antiquity, how- 
ever, far less experimentation and writing has been ex- 
pended upon the slidefilm (or still picture projection) 
than upon the motion picture. The more spectacular 
nature of the “movie” and the frequently extravagant 
claims of educational values from its use brought about 
an unfortunate situation wherein the slidefilm and many 
other worthy audio-visual aids were relegated to the 
position of neglected orphans. This situation is only 
now in process of correction. It is significant that nearly 
all the notable educational motion picture producers 
have in the past few years also entered the field of 
slidefilm production. This may be due simply to the 
lure of additional profits, but it is far more likely a 
belated recognition of the true role of the slidefilm in 
pedagogy. 

The controversy between adherents of the motion 
picture and the slidefilm is frivolous. Both mediums have 
intended and proper places in the educational process. 
Each may sometimes be used to supplement: the other, 
and either device used alone is a potent instrument. 
The notion advanced by many motion-picture-minded 
persons that the slidefilm has a place only in conjunc- 
tion with or as a “follow-up” device for the amplifica- 
tion of content presented by the “movie” is true only in 
so far as the slidefilm does often prove highly useful 
in such a connection. The trenchant fact is that the 
slidefilm in many subject areas does a superior teach- 
ing job when used as the sole projected medium, and 
often proves to be the more informative of the two 
mediums when they are used together. Although it is 
widely known the following theory will bear repetition : 
When understanding of a subject is dependent upon 
observation of its motion or actions then, barring access 
to the actual machine, animal, or process, the motion 
picture is not merely the better medium, but is the only 
projection medium which will make the matter clear. 
When understanding is dependent upon close observa- 
tion and accurate perception of fine detail or spatial 
relationships of a material object in a quiescent state, 
then the slidefilm will have definite and conclusive 
advantage. : 


ADVANTAGES IN TEACHING 


These advantages will stem not only from the greater 
convenience in projection but also from the considerably 
lower cost of the slidefilm. The latter when used to 
present matter suited to its physical limitations (lack 
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of motion) will be found better from the educational 
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point of view since, for one thing, thie steady and bril- and conversely, too many slidefilms suffer from pro- 2 
liant image may remain on the screen before its viewers ducers whose ambitions exceed the capacities of their | 
until the teacher is quite sure that she and they have medium. While a highly laudable degree of creative = 
extracted all the information then desired. imagination has often resulted in really clever static pa 
It will be noted that this particular advantage of the simulations of movement or diagrammic presentations ” 
slidefilm is applicable to the glass lantern slide. Indeed, which make clear the paths or forms of action, it is a 
because of technical considerations, lecturers who plan still true that when the observation of movement is of 
to present to large audiences matter involving great essential to understanding, the motion picture is the af 
complexity of fine detail (large charts, maps with much preferable instrument. of 
small print or relief lines, enlarged views where many The foregoing remarks have bearing only upon the to 
small objects must appear simultaneously) will do well actual teaching utility of the two film mediums and ae 
to consider the now somewhat old-fashioned standard they by no means exhaust the subject when it is con- a 
glass slide (3% by 4 inches). Despite excellent modern sidered from this angle alone. Other factors which will a 
film emulsions and considerable skill on the part of readily occur to persons having extensive experience as 
slidefilm makers it remains true that in cases listed with both devices are somewhat aside from the actual tal 
above the much smaller image area and the usually teaching process. These are factors of cost, both in a 
lesser illumination given to the slidefilm will render original purchase by the school and in continued main- TI 
inferior practical results as measured by actual’ screen tenance, of convenience in projection (the slidefilm hav- is 
viewing. Except for these extreme cases, however, ing great advantage in this respect), and of flexibility oe 
modern slidefilms are very rarely found deficient in in general administration in a visual-aids program. Since of 
respect to the clarity and the quality of the projected this article is concerned only with the educational use 
image. of the slidefilm further attention to the controversy i. 
The too frequent neglect of this factor of motion-as between it and the “movies” would serve no good pur- ies 
distinct from motionless-picture objects is responsible pose. It should be clear that when both forms of presen- 8 
for a considerable waste of money, time, and materials. tation “stick to their knitting’ each possesses definite lie 
Too many motion pictures are composed wholly or in virtues and reasonably distinct attributes. It will become = 
part of scenes which would be more easily and more apparent, moreover, that the best educational usage a 
By the VERY REV. CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
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the flawless English diction, the illuminating critical notes, and the lucid interpretations in the spiritual reflections all 
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the fact that these ancient masterpieces of poetical prayer were composed by sacred writers whose ways of thinking were quite 
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Consequently, while the Psalms are for the most part very simple in thought and language, a literal rendering of them in 
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will not only sometimes utilize one medium to the exclu- 
sion of the other, but will often involve their close 
companionship. 

While the proper integration of visual aids into the 
scholastic process is by no means so widely established, 
particularly in Catholic schools, as producers and edu- 
cators would have it to be, it is likely that few teachers 
are still unaware (although some may be unconvinced ) 
of the values to be realized from a well-planned and 
intelligently administered audio-visual program. In view 
of the very extensive literature on this question of values 
to be derived from audio-visual aids no effort will be 
made here to amplify or repeat the generally accepted 
conclusions. It is customary when dealing broadly with 
audio-visual aids to ascribe by implication certain values 
which are common to all. The slidefilm, of course, par- 
takes of these general values, and in common with 
most other devices has some which are uniquely its own. 
The mechanical virtues of simplicity, emphasis, flexibility 
and economy have been mentioned. We shall concern 
ourselves here with the ways, means and expectations 
of actual teaching practices embodying the slidefilm. 

There is little quarrel with the hypothesis that ver- 
balism, which is after all a too prevalent form of mis- 
understanding, results for the most part from abstrac- 
tion based on inadequate concrete experience. The cure 
lies, of course, in the introduction of concrete teaching 
materials out of which meaningful generalizations and 
insights may be developed. Where the actual manipula- 


CAN YOU SEAT YOUR 
CAPACITY CROWDS AFTER 
THE TICKETS ARE SOLD? 


tion or close observation of real objects is for any reason 
found impossible to provide, pictorial representation 
affords a feasible and desirable substitution. We should 
note in passing that sometimes, owing to the ability of 
the artist or the camera to narrow the field of view and 
to emphasize the most salient features, such substitutes 
may actually prove superior. 


PUPILS LEARN MORE READILY 


The question then is, What can the slidefilm do? On 
the theoretical level it shares with other visual aids the 
power of translation for the learner of abstractions, 
which lack meaning or are improperly understood, into 
concrete terms. Less pedantically put, it provides a 
medium through which the pupil may create visual 
images of objects, persons, places and situations that 
are readily integrated into his present background of 
information and comprehension. It follows, of course, 
that this building of images may be so guided by the 
visual medium (the slidefilm and other devices) and 
the teacher or lecturer as to develop a trend of attitude 
and of mood as well. One trenchant fact which has 
been experimentally proven is the tendency for this 
guided learning to become a more or less permanent part 
of the individual’s thinking and to influence in marked 


There’s only 3 more months before the ‘49 football season opens. Will you have enough 
seats for overflow crowds? You can still get your Universal Steel Grandstands in time for 
opening day. Select your needs from table below or specify space measurements or num- 
ber of extra seats you'll need. We'll send an estimate of their cost. Use the coupon, NOW! 


(PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE—NOW.) 


_TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES | SEND US 


YOUR a — 
LENGTH | ROWS HIGH | CAPACITY ngineering Dept. 
au Boca iarntnicmnanstn Hamre asmans nie ell UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
520 FOR Champaign, Ill. 
PRICES 


Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 
on Plan No. Our space measure- 
ments are______.___§_+_==_==s§=_. We need seats 
for _________persons. 


Name 
MR cece ee es EB 


City - State 


ttve?) 
BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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degree his future acts and decisions. Because pictures 
hold a peculiar fascination for everyone, and also on 
account of psychological factors inherent in the mechan- 
ical milieu of projection, attention along with an open- 
minded receptiveness is obtained from an audience to a 
degree which is difficult to equal with less dramatic 
mediums. The steadily increasing reliance ‘upon pro- 
jected visual and auditory images as devices for propa- 
ganda for both worthy and unworthy ends is evidence 
enough of this power. The very existence of this ability 
to create attitude and strengthen conviction as well as 
merely to add to the sum of factual knowledge and 
depth of understanding is of especial importance to 
Catholic schools which are primarily interested in, teach- 
ing the doctrines of the one true Church established by 
our Lord Himself. It is one of the cogent reasons why 
Catholic schools should lead in the proper utilization of 
visual aids rather than, as is the unfortunate truth, lag 
behind. 

The ability of the slidefilm to serve these multiple 
purposes is, of course, subject to the limitations of the 
specific film itself and to the less controllable factor of 
teacher skill in presentation. Modern producers of slide- 
films are rapidly gaining the necessary knowledge them- 
selves, or in association with qualified educators, to 
provide films which incorporate adequate material with- 
out superfluity, so arranged and so prepared as to assure 
learning and desirable attitudes. The effectiveness with 
which their product is used in the classroom is naturally 
beyond their control, yet this use factor may easily 
negate all the effort expended in producing a good film. 

There are many teachers, not all of whom have 
taken “visual aid courses,” who have adopted the use 
of films and other audio-visual aids with sufficient un- 
derstanding and vigor to have realized their full value. 
There are many who have hestitated unduly in making 
such efforts, and there are also many who, having 
used such devices ineptly, have more or less discon- 
tinued them without fair trial. 

(To be continued) 


Audio Visual News 


Three New Film Projectors 


The Envoy, 16mm sound projector, combines “portability, 
superb tone fidelity, and picture brilliance,” according to the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. The company 
adds that this model “is practical for every classroom and ideal 
for Sunday school classes and adult and religious groups.” It is 
priced at $295. This firm also announces a new Victor Arc 
Projector for outdoor use and for small theaters. The firm gives 
as outstanding features: safety film trip, 180° swing-out lens, 
accurate framing, service accessibility, stationary sound drum, 
independent power rewind, and optional theater-type coaxial 
directional speakers. (S14) 

(Continued on page 514) 





Complete Educational Package 


@ 69 Frame FILMSTRIP in full color 
@ Synchronized 4-12" RECORD ALBUM 
@ Instructional and Devotional MANUAL 
WITH . . . complete narrative; 
. . all pictures from film plus others; 
. . Visual Explanation of the Rosary; 
. Brief History of the Wonders of 
Fatima (permission of Rev. J. 
Cacella ) 
. Novena and prayers. 


Audio-Visual Set 


; “HAIL MARY" = of Filmstrip and 


ROSARY Records $15 
MEDITATIONS : Manual ... $.50 ea. 


MMMM cd In Lots of 100. .$.45 ea. 


HOAUUAUUEUEATNT 


our other Audio-Visual Releases 


#34 THE WONDER WORKER $15 
(St. Anthony ) 54 Frame Filmstrip with 2-12" Record Album 
#37AV THE STORY OF FATIMA 

97 Frame Filmstrip with 3-12" Record Album 
#46 SAINTS AND SANCTITY 

47 Frame Filmstrip with 2-12" Record Album 


@ ALL IN FULL COLOR @ 


Order from our distributor in your Diocese or: 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


15 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 7 


Greater Tuterest m WEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and 
posture through physical education when girls 
wear Moore Gym Suits. With these wonderful new 
Moore suits girls are assured of latest fashion as 
well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles 
available in a choice of colors and Sanforized 
fabrics. See this and other stunning Moore styles 
shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Health 
with Moore Gym Suits.’’ Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. Gym Dept. 30 Tl West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, Illinois New York 18, N.Y. 


Also maherso, Capesand Gowns and Choir Gowns 
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Liturgical Meditations 
For The Entire Year 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC 
SIENNA HEIGHTS COLLEGE, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Two Volumes, $10.00 


These two volumes are intended, not 
for spiritual reading, but for medita- 
tion. With this aim in mind, the au- 
thors have kept the meditations within 
bounds adapted to this purpose, keep- 
ing each one within the compass of 
two pages. And each contains points 
sufficient for three meditations. 

The subjects are arranged chrono- 
logically: in the order of the seasons 
of the Church year and the calendar 


of the saints. The subjects are thus cal- 
culated to harmonize with the mind of 
the Church throughout the year. Any 
religious community should welcome 
the stress laid upon the interior spiritual 
life, that is, contemplation, as the re- 
liable source of works of active zeal. 

Although the flavor is Dominican, 
the nutriment is thoroughly catholic 
and thus profitable to religious of any 
community. 
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Girls, You’re 
Important 


By 


REv. T. C. SEKMANN 


‘Tus LIVELY BOOK is packed from cover 
to cover with a wealth of valuable information 
on the problems of everyday living facing 
Catholic girls. In a series of informal, heart- 
to-heart talks, Father Siekmann discusses with 
simplicity and clarity a wide selection of topics 
of vital interest to every girl desirous of lead- 
ing a happy, useful Christian life. 

The talks are short, concise and to the point. 
Each one carries an important object lesson. 
By introducing illustrations and incidents taken 
from the everyday life of the average girl, 
Father Siekmann has succeeded in making his 
message easily understood. 


Price, Net, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


May, 1949 


At Your Bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 

It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 
They must endure. : 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of 
WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 

Send at once for this book. Ht is FREE. In it you will also read 


about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 
classes for ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 


MUTATE 





(Continued trom page 512) 

The RCA “400” Junior, a new single- 
case 16mm sound projector, is announced 
by the RCA Visual Products Group, 
Camden, N. J. Available in June at 
$442.50, it “retains the high quality fea- 
tures of RCA’s “400” series. The com- 
pact design was achieved through a re- 
arrangement of the 8-inch speaker in the 
lid of the case which doubles as a baffle. 
The speaker may be placed next to the 
screen through the use of 50-foot cable. 
A unique feature of the “400” Junior is 
the use of high speed gears made of 
nylon. Other features claimed for the 
projector are constant cooling, mechani- 
cally accomplished selective speed change, 
“theatrical type” framing that adjusts the 
position of the film in the gate without 
moving the aperture plate, film rewind in 
an automatic operation that does not re- 
quire changing reels, and a full 10-watt 
output with less than five percent distor- 
tion. (S15) 


Ampro Brochure on 16mm Arc 
Projection 

A new Apro brochure on 16mm arc 
“movie” projection is available from 16mm 
Arc Equipment Dept., Ampro Corpora- 
tion, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill. To answer such questions as: Why 
use a 16mm arc projector? and How to 
get best results from such equipment? 
Ampro Corporation has also announced 
a new planning and consultation service, 
available without charge to visual educa- 
tion directors. Advice is given on such 
things as audience size and seating ar- 
rangement, projection distances, screen 
size, booth lay-outs, sound hook-up and 
many other phases of 16mm arc projec- 
tion. (S16) 


Six New Coronet Films 

Six new Coronet films were released in 
April. Each is one reel, sound, and may 
be obtained through purchase or lease- 
purchase at $90 in full color, or $45 in 
black and white. The new films treat, one 
each: vocational guidance, literary locale, 
health, trees, and geography. They are: 

Finding the Right Job, which offers 
vocational guidance in the problem of find- 
ing a job. A thorough presentation of 
job-lead sources, crucial stages in obtain- 
ing a job, establishing a process of weigh- 
ing offers—these are some of the factual 
treatments in this film. (Junior and senior 
high, college) 

Stories of Holland, windmills, dikes, 
and wooden shoes, that are the setting of 
many of our best-loved children’s stories. 
Students get a vivid background for their 
reading. They visit Broek, the setting for 
Hans Brinker, see Volendam, a typical 
fishing village on the Zuider Zee, and ex- 
plore the old city of Leiden at tulip time, 
and many other places of literary interest. 
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Improving Your Posture. There is much 
more to exercise than just building 
muscles. Ernie was in a run-down condi- 
tion, Jean slouched through life, and Hal 
was “all work and no play” and much too 
irritable ; yet exercise and participation in 
athletics helped each overcome a difficulty. 
After enjoying this film, students will 
know that the right kind of exercise will 
make them healthier, happier and more 
apt to succeed in any undertaking. (Junior 
and senior high, college, adult) 

Use of Forests. We visit the great for- 
est areas of our country and see the most 
important types of trees. We learn the 
numerous uses of wood and its many 
products. The value of our forests is 
shown as one of the country’s major 
economic resources, and as areas for 
recreation and the home of our wildlife. 
(Intermediate, junior and senior high) 

Life in the Lowlands (The Nether- 
lands). Peter and Mina are very excited! 
Grandfather is going to show them how 
so much of their country was claimed 
from the sea and made into farm land. 
After meeting this typical Dutch family, 
we explore the modern city of Amster- 
dam. (Intermediate, junior and senior 


high) (S17) 


New Film Catalog 

The 1949 catalog, U. S. Government 
Films for School and Industry is available 
from Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. It lists 1260 motion pic- 
tures and 704 filmstrips. Included are not 
only the training films of the U. S. Office 
of Education, but also films of twelve other 
government agencies. (S18) 


New Dual Speed Sonomaster 

The new dual speed Sonomaster plays 
transcriptions up to 16 inches, recorded at 
33 1/3 RPM, and also standard discs at 
78 RPM. Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, Iowa, claims for this record 
player “natural life-like tone quality and 
undistorted volume.” Specifications in- 
clude: dimensions, 223% inches long by 
16% inches wide and 11 inches high; 
weight 40 pounds ; a high-fidelity amplifier 


with 14-watt output; a 10-inch G. E. per- 
manent magnet speaker ; response from 70 
to 4000 cycles ; a magnetic type pickup that 
generates voltage only in response to vi- 
brations in the lateral direction with elim- 
ination of noise caused by roughness or 
scratches on the record surface; a natural 
sapphire stylus with tip radius of .003”; 
and FM input on panel. (S19) 


High Fidelity Magnetic Tape Recorder 

“Twin-Trax” magnetic tape recorders 
are announced in several models by the 
manufacturer, Amplifier Corp. of America, 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. “Mag- 
namuse,” the standard model permits one 
full hour recording on a standard 7” reel 
of tape. The manufacturer points out that 
this is accomplished through the new 
method of recording on two sound tracks 
instead of on one only, which cuts tape 
costs in half. Claim is made that operation 
is very simple, and threading is merely a 
matter of dropping the tape into a slot. 
A single connection to a radio enables re- 
cordings to be made of broadcast programs, 
that the teacher may plan to use for later 
class study and discussion. Plugging in a 
microphone permits recording of pupils’ 
voices or of a musical performance. Any 
selection, word, or syllable is easily located 
on a recorded reel by the use of a program 
indexer, which is a revolution counter at- 
tached to one of the reel spindles. A reel 
can be used, erased, and reused more than 
1,000 times according to the manufacturer, 
who lists among the many features, com- 
mon to all models: instantaneous reverse 
control, without unthreading tape; instan- 
taneous stop, no syllable or note slurring; 
fast forward and reverse shuttle without 
unthreading; all single track recordings 
playable; complete elimination of tape 
slippage; response of 50 to 9,000 cycles 
plus or minus 3db. ; red pilot for recording; 
green pilot for playback; and precision 
centerless ground shafts, riding on oilite 
bearings, requiring no lubrication. Model 
810B is $285, and weighs 42 pounds ; 710B, 
portable, is $335, and weighs 30 pounds. 
(S20) 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Fire Protection 


Stop-Fire, Inc. (125 Ashland Place, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.), announce Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories listing of their automatic 
sprinkler “portable system” fire extin- 
guisher. The manufacturer says that this 
unit, constructed of heavy brass, silver 
welded, needs no piping or other expen- 
sive installation. “Simply hang it up, and 
it is ready to operate, utilizing the new 
miracle fire extinguisher fluid known as 
C.B.M., or chlorobromomethane. 


“Flame does not have to touch this unit. 
When fire occurs, heat waves cause af 
approved sprinkler head to discharge m- 
der pressure a wide, fast-moving spray 
of combined carbon dioxide and atomized 
C.B.M. This quickly blankets and snuffs 
the fire, with absolutely no residue, staif, 
or damage. 

“It is equally efficient on oil, greasé, 
flammable liquid, lacquer, paint, solvent, 
or electrical fires. It is non-freezing, and 
has minimum specification capacity of 
seven hundred cubic feet.” (S21) 
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A copy of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ report book on this unit will be sent 
free by Stop-Fire, Inc., on request. (S44) 


Microscope Illuminator 


A new microscope illuminator designed 
exclusively for routine and advanced lab- 
oratory work is announced by American 
Optical Company’s scientific instrument 
division, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The new Spencer No. 735 lamp fur- 
nishes both Kohler and parallel illumina- 
tion for bright field and phase microscopy, 
photomicrography, microprojection, and 
dark field illumination. (S22 

(Continued on next. page) 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 476) 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 

Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri, continues his series on the New 
Testament, with an article on “The First 
Gospel.” 


Mrs. Charles C. Curran 

Mrs. Curran is a young Catholic mother 
who taught for some time before her mar- 
riage. In a previous contribution (“A 
Mother Jots it Down,” April, 1946), she 
could write of her appreciation of the help 
that Catholic teaching has been to her in 
the task of rearing her children. She 
draws from her dual experience for her 
interesting article in this issue, “Parents 
as Directors of Vocations.” 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 

Brother Basil, who teaches Spanish and 
Hispanic history at St. Michael’s College 
and Catholic Teachers College in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., needs no introduction, be- 
cause of his many previous contributions. 
From his field of specialty he selects as 
his subject Gabriela Mistral, who was the 
literary Nobel Prize winner in 1945. 


Harry B. Rauth 
As our readers are aware, Mr. Rauth 


has specialized in the audio-visual aids 
field. From 1941 to 1948 he was director 
of the Bureau of Visual Aids at Catholic 
University of America. 


Rev. Claude Kean, O.F.M. 

Father Kean, principal of Bishop Timon 
High School of Buffalo, N. Y., contributes 
his first article to the Epucator with 
“Opus First—and Last.” He received his 
M.A. from St. Bonaventure College, and 
a diploma from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. A teacher for about twenty- 
five years, he was formerly director of 
music and dramatics at St. Bonaventure 
College. He is the author of Outlines of 
Rhetoric, and Stock Charges Against the 
Bible, and has published both secular and 
sacred music. He has contributed to The 
Priest, St. Anthony Messenger, The Vic- 
torian, and Review for Religious. 
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VISUALIZE YOUR RELIGIOUS AND 
SECULAR TEACHINGS 


with 35mm Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Color Slides 
from the S.V.E. Library 





“The general value of filmstrips is accepted 
today in the field of religion. Seeing and 
learning the Catechism are basic steps for 
living it.” 

—Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland. 


x*** 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
of S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Baltimore 
Catechism. There are 9 filmstrips on The 
Sacraments, 10 filmstrips on The Com- 
mandments. Other groups on The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and Prayer and Means of Grace 
will be produced. Nihil Obstat: Edward 
A. Cerny, S.S., Censor Librorum; Impri- 
matur: Michael J. Curley, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. 


xx«t* 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and with the 
filmstrip projector is especially desirable on 
the part of our teachers.” 

—Rev. Jos. B. Collins, D.D., Pb.D., Assistant 
Professor of Catechetics, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 
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The Versatile New 
S.V.E.“Instructor” 300 


Tri-Purpose ¢ 2” 2” Slides « Fiimstrips 
Designed for school and class- 


room use, the new S.V.E. 
“Instructor” 300 is the finest 
Tri-Purpose projector ever to 
carry the S.V.E. name. 


It can be threaded in quick 
“push-in-style” or in the con- 
ventional manner. Film advances 
smoothly, without scratching or 
marring. There is no light spill. 
Maximum screen brilliance is 
assured with an improved optical 
system in which all elements have 
been coated. And, the finish is a 
new and attractive Morocco 
Bronze Crackle with satin 
chrome trim. 


Complete with semi-automatic 
slide changer, Wocoted S.V.E. 
5” objective lens, film rewind 
take-up and leatherette carrying 
case, the “Instructor” 300 is be- 
ing introduced at $90.00. 


THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN 
COLOR SELECTED FROM THE 
VISUAL CATECHISM 


The 2” x 2” color slides in this set are from 
original color pictures made under the 
supervision of the authors of the Visual 
Catechism and include Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 


Address Dept. CE for free catalog of filnistrips 


and 2°x2 


color slides for use in Catholic Education 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Al Business CPV res Taw 


100 EAST OHIO STREET «+ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 514) 


New Slide File Cabinet 


A new professional type all-steel slide 
file cabinet is announced by the Neumade 
Products Corp., 427 West 42nd Street, 
New York. This case is built with five 
specially constructed drawers, divided so 
as to hold all types of 2 by 2 inch slides, 
readymounts, glass, etc., or sectioned for 
sequence filing of slides. The unit can be 
had with either type drawer, or in com- 
bination of both types, all indexed. (S23) 
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New Projector Stand 


The American Products Co. (2287 
Hollers Ave., New York 66) announces 
a new Model No. 203 of the “professional 
project-o-stand” which is designed in ac- 
cordance with requests and suggestions 
from professional users of movie projec- 
tors, and users of visual education equip- 
ment. It has been designed to straddle 
seats in an auditorium as well as to adjust 
to a sloping floor ($29.75). (S24) 


National Aero Convectors 


How the installation in school rooms of 
cast iron convectors concealed by incon- 
spicuous sheet steel enclosures produces 
both convected and radiant heat is ex- 
plained and illustrated in the new 8-page 
Bulletin No. 540, entitled Jnvisible 
Warmth, available from the National Ra- 
diator Company, Johnstown, Pa. Among 
the outstanding advantages claimed for 
these concealed heating units are fins cast 
integral with tubes, ease of sizing them to 
fit exact space needs, resistance to corro- 
sion, and cleanliness due to wide fin spac- 
ing. Seven types of enclosures are de- 
scribed, which can be used free standing, 
flush, or partly recessed in the wall. (S25) 


Book News 


New Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, 


by Josette Frank, is announced by Public‘ 


Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. This booklet will be 
especially useful and reassuring to parents, 
teachers and others interested in the wel- 
fare of children, according to the publish- 
ers, who add that it tells of the major 
problems of comics, radio and movies in a 
sound, balanced way, and does not take an 
extreme position on either side. This 20- 
cent booklet is available at 16 cents in 
quantities of 10 and as low as 13 cents in 
quantities of 100 copies. (B7) 


New Month of May Book 


A unique book for the month of May, 
Mary’s month, entitled The Spirit En- 
shrined by Rey. Anthony Pattison, O.F.M 
Cap., is announced by the publishers, Jo- 
seph F. Wagner, Inc. (53 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y.), as suitable for meditation 
and spiritual reading. Ina refreshingly new 
approach the author skilfully weaves to- 
gether the spiritual life of Our Lady and 
the workings of the Holy Spirit within 
her. The intimate operations of the Holy 
Spirit in a soul are exemplified in Mary 
who welcomed His gifts with whole- 
hearted acceptance. While the book serves 
as an excellent work of meditative readings 
on Mary, it serves equally well to foster 
devotion to the Holy Spirit who was en- 
shrined in a unique manner in the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Teaching priests and Sisters 
will use the book not only for their own 
spiritual advancement but also to enrich the 
content of their religion lessons. (B8) 


Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University, Under- 
raduate and graduate- degrees in: Arts and 

Scenes, Business Administration, Law, Phar- 

ow. Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19, 
a. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre- 

res for secondary school coming, _ nursing; 
usiness; social work; chemistry ani biology re- 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited College 
for women. For further information address The 
Registrar. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers 
a four-year course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Dean. 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Liberal Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 


versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, California. A_college for women. 
Resident and day students. Conducted by Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Standard Courses 
leading to the A.B., B.S., and B.M. degrees. 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial Courses. Lab- 
oratory Technician. Courses recognized by the 
American Medical Association. 3 

For Catalog address The Registrar 


The College of St. Catherine 

A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Li 
brary Science degrees, Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the National 
Catholic Educational Association, Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Ran- 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 
For further information address the Dean. 
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Brand new... 


or 20 years old... 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


are the teaching classics 


your school needs 


Do you have a Film Council 
in your Community? 


Write: FCA,6 W. Ontario St., Chicage 10 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


True teaching films are not made overnight. 


For twenty years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has been building the 
world’s largest library of authentic classroom motion pictures. Today, the more than 
300 EBFilms used in America’s leading schools are recognized as the classic films 
in audio-visual education. They form the basis of film libraries everywhere. 


Every EBFilm is the product of exhaustive research... the result of long- 
range planning by the men who pioneered the first sound teaching film in 1929. 
Teachers know they can select any subject in the EBFilm library with confidence, 
because EBFilms are first and always teaching tools. And because EBFilms deal with 


the basic principles of classroom learning, they are timeless... useful and effective 
through the years. 


When your school requires one film—or an integrated series of films for any 
teaching purpose, remember this: the classroom motion pictures to do the job right 


are in the great EBFilm library . . . time-tested, proven in use. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 





Let Sexton fountain favorites win friends 
and influence profits for you. The smooth 
mild, rich-bodied syrups . . . thick crushed 
fruits .. . toppings that are tops for taste .. 


embody years of success in the art of tempt 


ing the public palate. Everything you need 
ready for quick delivery to you. Ask th 


Sexton man. 


JOHN SEXTON & Ov., 1949 
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